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CHRONICLE, 


bye installation last Monday of the first 
Welsh Lord Mayor for a century was not 
favoured with the very best of weather ; but the 
h with which Lord Sautspury requited his countryman’s 
hospitality in the evening (we do entertain a most horrible 
and pestilent fear that the “cheers and laughter” which 
greeted Lord Sarispury’s assertion of his Welsh nationality 
were not without reference to another distinguished person) 
was of unusual interest from its reference to the Egyptian 
matter. As we criticize it at length elsewhere, we need 
make no further reference to it here. 
Foreign South America had almost the whole interest of 
and Colonial the foreign news of this day week toitself. On 
Affairs. both days a great deal of talk but very little 
positive information was forthcoming about the new re- 
volution in Brazil, the Brazilian Minister in Washington 
being sure that England was a wicked country, and the 
Brazilian Minister in Paris sure that Marshal Fonseca 
would never dream of being Deoporo I. or destroying 
the blessed Republic in any way. It still remained abso- 
dutely uncertain whether the complete and disastrous failure 
of Republican government would ‘overcome the unpopu- 
larity of the Infanta Ysanet(or rather herOrveans husband) 
and the self-seeking of the politicians, and restore the 
monarchy, or whether a dictatorship would be tried. 
‘On Monday the results of an unfortunately successful 
attempt to interview Dom Pepro were published ; his 
Majesty would have consulted his dignity better by silence. 
‘Next day it was announced that the great Brazilian province 
of Rio Grande do Sul had separated itself. It was thought 
not improbable that this would happen at the last revolu- 
tion ; but it is not known whether the inhabitants, who 
include a large number of foreign colonists, wish for actual 
independence, or for the Empire, or are merely anti- 
Fonsecists. And it was asserted on Wednesday morning that 
the province of Grio Para had followed, and that of Bahia 
was about to follow, the example of Rio Grande. The 
particulars, which, in spite of vigorous censorship of the 
telegraph, are coming slowly in, seem to show that financing 
is much more at the bottom of the present difficulty than 
politics proper. Moreover, Brazil is very little more than 
a geographical expression, and nothing but monarchy can 
keep a geographical expression together. The latest news 
was contradictory of much of the above and of itself, but in- 
dicated fighting. ——In Chili Seiior Monrrt, at the end of last 
week, accepted the Presidency, which is something of a 
guarantee for good government.——It appeared that the 
ruin caused by the earthquake in Japan was even more wide- 
spread than had been thought. Comfort was administered 
to the vexed souls of Frenchmen on Tuesday morning, 
simultaneously with Lord Sauispury’s perhaps discomfort- 
sable remarks, by the news that a Frenchman is to be put 
at the head of the Egyptian Law School. Lord Patmerston, 
or some other man of brutal cynicism, once observed of 
that high-minded party, the Peelites, that they “ could 
“* probably be conciliated by a good share of places,” which 
is not without bearing on the matter.——The Marchese p1 
Rupr delivered an important political speech of the peace- 
and-goodwill order at Milan on Monday. A subsequent 
speech by the Emperor of Austria to the Delegations was 
thought by some less hopeful than the remarks of the two 
Marquesses in England and Italy; but Vienna is as 
nervous as a thoroughbred.——There is still ill-feeling 
against the Germans in Bohemia.—Some rather ill- 
tempered and foolish criticism was reported from France 
on Lord Satispury’s speech, especially from the Zemps, which 
particularly sneered at the reference to English blood. We 
are sure that some Frenchmen, at any rate, have the 


Lord Mayor's 
Day. 


sense to perceive that depreciation of the quality of fight- 
ing lies very awkwardly in the mouth of a man who 
has declined to fight. It was mentioned, or at least 
asserted, during the course of the W. P. Sayward sealing 
case that the United States have agreed to arbitration in 
the wide sense on which Lord Saxispury insisted, The 
Germans continue to offer elaborate explanations on the 
subject of Emin Pasua—explanations so elaborate that they 
are either unnecessary or suspicious. The whole matter 
comes to this—that a grave fault, both of taste and judgment, 
was committed in employing the Pasha at all under the 
peculiar circumstances. In reference to the Pamir ques- 
tion, Captain Youncuuspanp has not only been able to “say 
“ he is not dead,” but to give some account of the obstruc- 
tion offered by the Russians to himself and Lieut. Davison. 
It appears to have been polite but decided, and to have 
been avowedly based on a claim to “‘ newly acquired ” terri- 
tory. It is not known that England has given any assent 
to such acquisitions, and it will ba a very great mistake if 
she does. 
; A great meeting of those Liberals who oppose 
wiberels at “Mr. Guapstoxe has been held this week at 
” Manchester under the presidency of Sir Henry 
James. The principal speeches were delivered on Tuesday 
by the Duke of Arcytt in the atternoon and Lord 
Hartincton in the evening. The Duke, who has not 
appeared much on the platform lately, was in excel- 
lent form, making a long and elaborate examination 
of the present state of the Home Rule question, and 
formulating divers points which must necessarily be found 
in any Home Rule Bill that Mr. Guapsrone can bring 
forward. Lord Hartineton spoke in the evening, and, 
while touching also on Home Rule, devoted himself, among 
other things, to the silly Gladstonian cry that there is 
something horrible in even alluding to the fact that Mr. 
GapsTone cannot live for ever, and to other points of the 
Newcastle programme, such as the campaign against the 
House of Lords. These meetings were followed up on 
Wednesday by a Women’s meeting, at which Lady Frances 
Batrour was the chief speaker, and advanced the propo- 
sition that “there were some things which women could do 
“ for the Unionist cause without making themselves disagree- 
“able.” This way of putting it would disarm JonaTHaN 
himself. 
Mr. Jackson, as was practically certain before- 
Home Politics. hand, was appointed to the Irish Secretaryship 
at the end of last week, and Sir Joun Gorst 
to the Financial Secretaryship vacated by Mr. Jackson. 
The former appointment is probably as good as it could be ; 
the latter may justify itself, if Sir Joun Gorst possesses the 
talents with which his friends credit him. His promotion 
should at least dispense him from the childish game of 
being naughty in order to get something. Besides, the 
Secretary to the Treasury can only sin with his lips out of 
a very superfiluity of naughtiness, and is, from his very office, 
extremely unlikely to persevere in the plan of promising 
bribes to all and sundry. 
The election at Cork last Friday week was not 
Ireland. so notable for any overt disturbances as for 
the shameless picketing by the priests and 
their working of the illiterate voter dodge. Something will 
have to be done in regard to this if Irish elections are not 
to become a mischievous farce. As it was the priests got 
their way— it was expected that they would. Their nominee, 
Number X, polled 3.669 to Mr. Repmonp’s 2,157, and 
Captain Sarsrietp’s 1,161. This is, of course, a result to 
be deplored, and only partially to be accounted for by the 
fact (which we believe to be a fact) that the wishes of the 
Cork Unionists were not specially consulted in the selection 
of the candidate, It is a thousand pities that the Irish 
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loyalists do not manage their matters better. But the num- 
ber of abstentions was far too large (about 30 per cent. of 
the constituency) to be accounted for thus, and was pro- 
bably much more due to intimidation, priestly and other. 


Mr. Rircuie, Mr. Sir Jonn Gorst, 
Speeches. and others spoke on Friday week. The Home 
Secretary followed with a more elaborate 
speech in Lancashire on Saturday. On Tuesday Sir Joun 
Gorst continued his Labour addresses, and spoke on a 
subject and in a manner which were open to few objections 
of any kind. The provision of some non-compulsory scheme 
by which workers of all descriptions may be able to ensure 
allowances for old age is neither Socialism nor bribery ; it is 
simple common sense, especially in a country which flings 
all such workers as a burden on the ratepayers in any case. 
Sir Micnaet Hicks-Beacu met a deputation from ship- 
owners, but was unable to see his way to grant their peti- 
tion for licences to enlist or to promise an alteration of 
the present law—in the matter of crimping, so as to 
authorize “agents” of shipowners. On Wednesday Mr. 
Jackson spoke at Leeds, and the Postmaster-GENERAL at 
Retford. The new Irish Secretary was no doubt obliged 
to say something about Irish Local Government ; but as 
there will be plenty of opportunities for discussing that 
subject, we need not disturb the harmony of the occasion by 
commenting on his remarks now. Sir Lyon PLayFair 
spoke sensibly on Labour questions at Leeds on Thursday, 
and Lord Grorce Hamixton addressed his constituents at 
Acton on the same day. 


On Monday Mr. Fintay, Q.C., obtained a rule 

—— nist in the notorious County Council licence 
cases; and in RartciirFE v. BARTHOLOMEW it 

was decided that there is no difference between a calendar 
month in the eye of the civil law and a calendar month in 
the eye of the criminal law, which is exceedingly grateful 
and comforting to know. The remarkable affairs of the 
Hansard Union have been further displayed during the 


week, 
Sir Harcovrt, last Saturday morning, 
Correspondence. ended the triangular, or rather quadrangular, 
GoscnEN - Hayne- Harcourt 
duel with a pleasant little note contrasting rather cleverly 
with Mr. Sgeate Hayne’s lumbering impertinence. But 
how shortlived was Mr. Goscuen’s respite! On Tuesday 
morning Sir Tuomas Farrer remorselessly informed the 
world that he had written some articles condemning the 
CHANCELLOR’s finance two years ago, and that he had 
“ nothing to alter” except one point of detail. It was not 
known yesterday who will succeed Mr. Goscnen. Perhaps 
Sir THoomas.——Mr. Cwapuin last week wrote a very 
useful letter (but, we fear, one likely to be ineffectual) 
protesting against the reintroduction of Ormonde, an 
undoubted roarer, as a sire into England. On Monday 
a short, but curiously ill-tempered, epistle was pub- 
lished from Mr. Gutapstone in reference to Mr. 
Goscuen’s remarks on the Boulogne negotiations; and 
Mr. Professor Dicry lectured the Unionist party on the 
wickednesses of Mr. Conincspy and Mr. 
Macpermotr. On the first point, we are not aware that 
Mr. DisraEtit did anything but produce evidence that 
Radical M.P.s, who have not only sympathized loudly, in 
print or on platform, with the woes of Irish tenants, but have 
positively provoked and encouraged them to incur those woes, 
do nothing to relieve the woes when incurred. The fact, if 
it be a fact, is an interesting one, and we do not see why 
Mr. Disraewi should be blamed for pointing it out. As to 
the other point, if Mr. Dicey is not glad that the user of 
foul language about a woman—who is not only a woman, 
but ill and unhappy—should be horsewhipped, we can 
assure him that he is about the only Unionist, or we should 
hope the only English gentleman, who is not. A really 
sensible fuss has been made by Mr. R. Bayty and others 
on the subject of coast communication—that is to say, the 
provision of means whereby lightships, lighthouses, and 
coastguard stations can communicate the news of wrecks, 
&c, inland and to each other. This would be important in 
and more important in war, and Mr. GoscuEn will be 
well advised if he includes a provision for it in his very 
next Budget. 


The Gladstonians have wisely resolved not to 

Elections, contest Mr. Jackson’s re-election ; and a good 
candidate, Mr. Humpurey Sturt, has been found 

for what will probably be a tough fight in East Dorset. 
The result of the South Molton election will not be known 


when we go to press; but it is believed that the Unionist 
candidate, Mr. BuneEr, has recently improved his chances, 


which were at first rather bad, seeing that it was the great. 


personal popularity of Lord Portsmouts which had secured: 
the last election for the Unionists. 


The Newcastle strike was fortunately put an 
Miscellaneous. end to by the taking of a ballot.——The 

Prince or WALEs’s fiftieth birthday was cele- 
brated quietly at Sandringham and elsewhere on Monday, 
and many mayors came into being, as usual.——Mr. Bat- 
Four took leave of Dublin without any public demonstration, 
but with a well-merited compliment to that excellent body 
of men, the Royal Irish Constabulary, whose discharge of a 
most difficult and thankless duty has earned the admiration 
of all Englishmen and the abuse of some Gladstonians. 
The Plucky inquiry came to an end at Plymouth on 
Monday without anything very material being elicited, 
except the fact, already known to most people who use the 
Channel, that in certain states of wind and light the 
atmosphere plays the most astonishing tricks with the 
apparent distance of objects.——Sir James FeErcusson has. 
come to a most excellent determination (which ought to 
have been arrived at years ago), the granting of a prefer- 
ential claim to service in the Post Office to military pen- 
sioners of good character. Mr. Irvine delivered a very 
interesting lecture on the “ Art of Acting” in Edinburgh 
on Monday ; and the London police netted a whole gang of 
burglars, or suspected burglars, with much loot, at a City 
Road public-house.——On Tuesday Mrs. Suiri’s peerage was. 
gazetted, the new Treasury Commission, in which we see 
Mr. Batrour’s name at the head, was issued, and a well- 
deserved Companionship of the Bath was announced as 
having been conferred on Colonel Turner for his services 
in Ireland, The list of candidates for the approaching 
School Board election in London was finally settled on 
Tuesday. 


The weather worked itself up once more on 
The Gale. Tuesday night and Wednesday into a gale, 
which seems to have been one of the most. 
destructive of this season. Wrecks were specially abundant. 
on the south-east coast, and that of the large steamer 
Benvenue, off Sandgate, caused great excitement. The 
rocket apparatus, even when reinforced by artillery, proved 
quite ineffectual against the wind, and more than one life- 
boat was baffled, though at last a fresh attempt brought al 
the crew off, except a few who bad been washed away. 
Minor damage, over the home and western counties chiefly, 
was plentiful, and the extreme danger of hoardings was once 
more illustrated. Each day since has brought fresh news 
of mischief of all descriptions, and on Thursday night and 
yesterday the gale freshened again. 


The Marchioness of WestTmiNsTeR, mother of 

Obituary. the present Duke, died this week at the great 

age of ninety-four. Professor MosE.ey, 

whom death removed at less than half that age, had bad a 

brilliant scientific career, ranging from the voyage of the 

Challenger onward, till illness cut it short some time before 

his end.——Mr. Lewis WinGFIELD, whose death is also- 

reported, was a man of various and considerable accomplish- 
ments in art and letters. 


Not many books of the first interest have ap- 

Books, &c, peared this week, but another of Mr. WiLLiAw 

Morris's (to some tastes, at least) charming 

prose romances, The Glittering Plain (Reeves & TuRNER), 

Mr. Lane’s Angling Sketches (LoNGMANS), a new edition of 

Fargunar’s Plays, edited by A. C. Ewatp (Nimmo), and 

Mr. Frieay’s Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama. 
(Reeves & TurNeR) may be mentioned. 


LORD SALISBURY AT THE GUILDITALL, 


Li’ Lord Sauispury owes his political opponents a grudge 
for giving him the trouble and anxiety of formulating 
an important Ministerial declaration last Monday night, 
he owes them thanks for relieving his Guildhall speech 
from the possibility of being reproached as humdrum. 
It is true that, even without the reference to Egypt, the 
Prive Minister contrived to make some noteworthy 
utterances. He referred to the deaths of Mr. Rarkes and 
Mr. Smiru with admitted felicity, and, in the case of the 
latter, in a tone not only suited to deepen the national 
impression of the loss of one whose qualities were all the 
more remarkable for being so little showy, but also note- 
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worthy in itself as coming from a speaker so little given 
to indulgence in the pathetic. He could, anyhow, have 
made the short, suflicient, and indisputable description of 
Mr. Batrour’s incumbency at the Irish Office as “ the best 
« four years’ work ever done by a statesman,” a well-merited 
encomium which has so exasperated his adversaries that 
they have exhibited their knowledge of the present by say- 
ing that Mr. Batrour has “ done nothing at all,” and their 
knowledge of the past by contrasting his Secretaryship with 
the Under-Secretaryship of Mr. Tuomas Drummonp. The 
Under-Secretaryship of Mr. Tuomas Drummonp is the 
“his Majesty’s disjune ” of Gladstonians when they talk of 
Ireland. It is sufficient to say of it here that Mr. Drum- 
woND, a very able official, who was sent to Ireland practi- 
cally to carry out the discreditable Lichfield House Compact 
with O’ConNELL, did so by systematically snubbing, brow- 
beating, and injuring Irish landowners. We may all own 
that Mr. Batrour’s record of equal justice to all classes is 
a contrast to this. Lord Saxispury, to resume, might still 
have made his declaration (may Nemesis be absent !) that 
not a speck of cloud threatening to the maintenance of 

exists on the horizon of foreign politics. He might 
still have invited England to plume herself, if she likes, on 
being Athanasius contra mundum in the matter of Free-trade. 
But these things, though they would have furnished forth 
and set off an ordinary speech well enough, would have left 
it but ordinary. Reviews, whether melancholy or cheerful, 
of the past are not so much looked to in speeches of this 
particular kind as declarations affecting the future. And 
these could have been but general if the amazing indiscre- 
tion of Mr. Morey and Mr. Guapstovz in their Newcastle 
utterances had not made it almost n that Lord 
Savispury should reaflirm, and desirable that he should to 
some extent further expound, the intentions of the present 
Government on the subject of Egypt. 


It is seldom that a Prime Minister has spoken with a less 
uncertain voice on a great question of national policy, and 
still seldomer that a Prime Minister has been more scru- 
pulously careful in his choice of language. Lord Satispury 
has often incurred, and has sometimes deserved, the re- 
proach of indiscretion, of not being careful enough to 
speak to fools according to their folly, and of not stopping 
to consider how a jest will sound, not merely in the ears of 
friends, but in those of enemies whom it is not wise to 
provoke. On this occasion only those unfortunate persons 
who would in the discharge of their duty to their employers 
have reported the Sermon on the Mountas an inflammatory 
hharangue can accuse Lord Sauispury of want of gravity. 
If he offended any one, it can only have been those who 
choose to be offended by the exercise of the rights and the 
discharge of the duties of England. If he spoke of the 
wild words already referred to as having given heart to 
England’s unfriends and pain to those who wish her well, 
he spoke emphatically as one who knows better than any 
one—and we may add that he spoke what any one who 
does know, though in a less degree than himself, knows to be 
the truth. His recapitulation of the facts both as affecting 
England in general and the English Government of the 
day in particular was absolutely exact, and his criticism 
of the mess of pottage which is offered to England, if not 
for her birthright, for the right she has gained by blood- 
brotherhood with Egypt, will support the severest examina- 
tion. It is certain that, if Egypt is to be kept from 
slipping back, still more if she is to be helped to advance 
forward, there must be the force of some other Power 
behind her. It is certain that Turkey is not that Power, 
while even Gladstonians confess that they do not wish it to 
be another Power than England. It is certain that no 
paper guarantees are of any use, that the kindest things 
and the handsomest things said by France or Russia will 
not keep off the Dervish raiders, or continue the reduction 
of the Egyptian debt, or keep Egyptian administration pure 
and merciful. Some Power must do the work, vor as 
Lord Sauispury said, that Power must be England. 
Ministers have no intention of retiring from the task they 
have undertaken till it is performed, while, on the other 
hand, when that task is performed, they will retire. That 
is to say, Lord Sarispury maintains the view which 
has been steadily maintained by a few among the better 
class of Gladstonians, and by all but a few whimsicals 
among Tories and Liberals. We shall leave Egypt when our 
work is done there, if it be to-morrow; but not till our 
work is done, if it be not for a hundred years. That is the 
sound view, and the only sound view of the matter ; and it 
would be astounding, if we had not had previous experience 


of similar things from the same quarters, that any one should 
even mention foreign susceptibilities on the subject. In 
a certain sense, no doubt, the possession of any property 
by the Haves, the incumbency of any office by the Ins, is 
grievous to the susceptibilities of the Have-nots and the 
Outs. The presence of Lord Satispury in Downing Street 
may hurt the susceptibilities of Mr. Guapstonz, and the 
presence of England in Hindustan may hurt the susceptibi- 
lities of Russia. But we never heard of any sane moralist 
who argued in such cases from susceptibility to relinquish- 
ment. It is written “Thou shalt not covet”; we do not 
remember that it is written “Thou shalt give up every- 
“ thing that is coveted.” 

We may find some satisfaction in the fact that word 
Sauispury dwelt very strongly on a point which was urged 
here after Mr. Grapstone first spoke—the practical im- 
possibility of the adoption by any party, and in any event, 
of a policy of mere scuttle. We own, indeed, that we are 
not quite so sanguine as the Prive Minister seems to be as 
to the interest felt in the matter by the English people. 
The English people thinks, on the whole, justly when it 
gives itself the trouble, and the time, to think; but it 
is subject, as all political observers have noted, to the 
strangest fits of inattention, of forgetfulness, of indifference, 
of positive and reckless disregard of its interests. The 
abandonment of the Transvaal was more disgraceful—and, 
in proportion, scarcely less disastrous—than the abandon- 
ment of Egypt would be; yet the English people took it 
calmly enough, at any rate for a time. There is, however, 
a ground of confidence present in regard to Egypt which 
was absent in regard to the Transvaal. There we could 
(or, at least, it seemed so) act as we pleased. There were 
no foreign parties to the arrangement, no complications 
of any importance immediately likely to result with 
foreign Powers. It would be far different in the other 
case, and we could not scuttle and skulk from Cairo as we 
skulked and scuttled from Pretoria. Some arrangement 
would have to be come to with other Powers in the matter ; 
and though boldness, especially in matters of which he 
knows next to nothing, has never been lacking to Mr. 
GtapsTonE, even he might tremble at the prospect of 
arranging such an affair. Not merely Mr. Guapstoneg, but 
even an undergraduate at the Union, even Mr. SEae- 
Hayne, or Sir Toomas Farrar, in the very act of crushing 
Mr. Goscuen’s finance, even the Reverend Doctor JosErH 
Parker in his pulpit at the City Temple, might hesitate a 
little before becoming the Trocuvu of the occasion and an- 
nouncing a “plan.” No one knows this better than Lord 
Saispury, and though he may not have thought fit to 
specify it, it must pretty surely have been one of his grounds 
of confidence. 


A GRAPE FROM A THORN. 


A LIGHT has dawned on Philadelphia, and a voice has 

answered the contentions of Mr. Howes. Without 
being aware of it, probably, Mr. Howe.ts has been taking 
the side of Piato, in the old controversy about the arts, 
and, aware of it, perhaps, Miss Acres Reprirer has been 
espousing the cause of AristorLe. It is true that Mr. 
Howetts is not a very persuasive Piato, and that Miss 
Reppuier is far from being an ArtsToTLe of austere dignity. 
Her Points of View (Hovcnton, Mirriin, & Co.) is a very 
leasant little volume of critical essays. They are written 
in a graceful and unpretentious style (we only notice one 
“back of” where “behind” is meant), the author invari- 
ably keeps her temper, she scolds nobody, she can differ 
from people without insulting them, and she urgesa modest 
plea for humour, for freedom of taste, and for pleasure as 
the end of Art. Like ArisToTLr, as expounded in Mr. 
Burcner’s new Aspects of the Greek Genius, Miss Reprier 
maintains that “the object of poetry, as of all the fine arts, 
“is to produce an emotional delight, a pure and elevated 
“ pleasure.” Now Mr. Howe ts, as we know, sides with 
Prato, and would “admit poetry to his commonwealth 
“ only so far as it is subsidiary to moral and political edu- 
“ cation,” as far as it is didactic. Not to be didactic is, in 
Mr. Howetts’s eyes, an aristocratic sin, and he must 
find out for himself why his great ally, PLavo, was so aris- 
tocratic. Of course, it is to be understood that both 
American disputants are talking rather of prose fiction than 
of poetry, because prose fiction has the same popularity in 
modern times as the drama and the lyric possessed in 
Greece. But the controversy is still the old controversy. It 
would be easy for us to say that, as far as Art imitates 
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Nature (that is, not natural objects, but Nature as the pro- 


ductive force in the universe), Art must be as moral and 
didactic as Nature, neither more nor less. Thus the con- 
troversy might be solved ; ArisToTLE and the Philadelphian 
lady may admit that, as Nature has her moral lessons, so, 
necessarily, has Art, and the philosopher of Franklin 
Square, with PLato, may concede that, as Nature has on 
her a bloom of pleasure, so, too, has Art. But people 
like to go on discussing, even when they are, in fact, 
tolerably well agreed. 

Miss Rerpuier had remarked in her essay on “ Fiction in 
“the Pulpit” that “the sole business of a novel-writer is 
“ to give us pleasure,” and for this Aristotelian doctrine she 
was much criticized. She had spoken in this impious way 
of that austere moralist, M. Zota :—“ He can neither amuse 
“nor please; but he can and will instruct.” “When I 
“ have once shown you,” he seems to say, “every known 
“ detail of every known sin, you will then be glad to walk 
“ purely on your appointed path. You will remember 
“ what I have described to you and be cautious.” This is 
not Miss Reppirer’s theory at all. “The moral animus 
“ with which Frenchmen write immoral books is one of the 
“ paradoxes of our present system of ethics.” To Mr. 
Howe ts's remark that Madame Bovary is “ one impassioned 
“ery of the austerest morality,” she opposes that of Epric- 
TEeTus, “austerity should be both cleanly and pleasing.” 
Moreover, she audaciously asks, ‘‘ Why should any novel 
“ undertake to be an impassioned cry of morality at all? 
“It is not the office of a novelist to show us how to be- 
“have ourselves, it is not the business of fiction to 
“teach us anything. Scientific truths, new forms of 
“religion, the humorous eccentricities of Socialism, the 
“ countless fads of Radical reformers ; these matters, which 
“are now objects of such tender regard to the story- 
“teller, form no part of his rightful stock-in-trade. .. . 
“ Art is never didactic—is killed outright by a sermon.” This 
is what a course of superior moral bullying has brought Miss 
Reppwier to. And yet her opponents will easily show her 
that artists have not agreed with her. FIE.pING is always 
preaching his own morality, and always putting in a word 
for the poor. TuHackeray preached much, so did GzorGE 
Sanp, so did Grorce Exior. Even Sir Wavter explains 
that he did not marry Resecca to Witrrip because, 
among other reasons, virtue is not always rewarded by 
the good luck of the heart, and it is a pity to bring young 
people up in that opinion. Even Mr. Haccarp, who is 
not a purely didactic artist, lets it be plainly seen that 
he believes in the old-fashioned virtue of patriotism. 
Certainly many of the best and oldest-fashioned authors 
do let the moral cat out of the bag. Indeed, morals will 
have a stroke in every battle. Miss Rerpiter must confine 
her objection to making a moral or philosophical idea the 
mainspring of art, as certainly it does not seem to be the 
one object of Nature to preach. Her somewhat extreme 
views have been forced on Miss Rerriier by the modern 
forcing of the moral. What do the devout discuss in 
BrowninG and Insen? Always the moral, the ethical, 
never the artistic quality. ‘There will be a scant allow- 
“ ance of cakes and ale for any of us when it is Mr. Swiy- 
“ purNE'’s turn to be virtuous.” We are compelled “to 
“ turn to history and biography for recreation.” Assuredly 
there is far more pleasure in General Marszor's plain tale 
of the wars than in Count Totstoi’s, who hates war, and 
the English, so bitterly. “Live merrily as thou canst,” 
Miss Reppiier quotes Burton ; “for by honest mirth we 
“ cure many passions of the mind.” 


It is pleasant to meet a critic who is on the side of 
enjoyment. Miss Reppiirer is saddened by the worthy 
dull people who have been bullied into taking their pleasure 
sadly. ‘* You are commanded to cleave to To.stoi, you are 
“bidden to revere Georce Merepitu,” merely for their 
morals. Miss Reppuizr is not going to be bullied into a 
taste. “A man,” as she quotes Dr. Jonson, “ought to 
“ read just as inclination leads him, for what he reads as a 
“ task will do him little good.” But Miss Repr.ier sees, 
on every side, honest people bullying their taste into con- 
formity with “the thing.” Here is Mr. Freperic Har- 
RISON denouncing “ the incorrigible habit of reading little 
“ books,” and Miss Rerriier “does not see what is to 
“become of Mr. Harrison if we are to give up little 
“books.” She relies on Cuartes Lams, who “took a 
“ positive pleasure in transgressing” all the laws of the 
new tyrants. She wants to be allured, like MontaicNe’s 
old woman, to light one candle to St. and another 
to the Dragon. She instances a wild Yankee who yells 


“ Read Totstoi! read humbly, read admiringly,” and “ be 
“ashamed of allowing the Stevensons with their Hypgs, 
“ and the Haccarps with their Sue's, and even the clumsy 
“ Warps with their ponderous ELsmEres, tosteal away, under 
“ the flag of literature, your thoughtful moments.” Your 
thoughtful moments! This is an intolerable outrecuidance 
and might drive a man into a wilderness of AmaHaggers 
for life. Taste is free! Our thoughtful moments have 
been equally beguiled by Mr. Hype, by Ayvesna, and by 
Anna KarEnIne, and we protest against an Index Expur- 
gatorius edited at Boston. Let a man “read just as incli- 
** nation leads him” ; let him read the works of a chorus of 
Bostonian spinsters, if he likes; let him rejoice in a 
blended muddle of Ruskinisms and hideous dialect, if he 
chooses. But do not let him come out and howl at the 
harmless diversions of other people. Let us “poor 
“islanders” “dance naked in the South Seas somewhere,” 
as Miss Reppiier says; and read THACKERAY as well as 
Miss Austen, if we choose. The effect of bullying is only 
to make us pick holes in the chosen people of Mr. Howe 1s, 
whereas we would much prefer, out of these, too, to get 
what entertainment we can. If we are eternally to be 
told that only Mr. Mereprru is the Just, we shall certainly 
turn, and aver that we like English better than jargon. 
If we were only left alone, we would struggle with Mr. 
Merepita as with Heronpas, making no complaint and 
expressing no desire fora Kenyon ora Rutawerrorp. “ We 
“ don’t want to fight, but, by Jingo! if we do.” If our inno- 
cent likings are to be insulted at every corner, we shall hit 
back, and give the prigs their kail through the reek. Miss 
Repptier even lifts up her hand against Am1evas “a half-Ger- 
“ manized Frenchman, submerged in a speculative and singu- 
“ larly cheerless philosophy,” though she elsewhere manages 
to find some gleams of sense even in AmieL. “ Most men 
“have a sane spot in their minds somewhere,” as Mr. 
Srevenson says. Let us end with an anecdote. Miss 
Reppvier quotes Firzcerarp’s “ for human delight Saax- 
“ spEARE, CERVANTES, and Scott.” “I cannot but compare 
“ FirzGERALp reading Scorr ‘for human delight’ in the 
“ quiet winter evenings with a very charming old gentle- 
“man whom I recently saw working conscientiously, so I 
“thought, through Totstoi’s Peace and War. He 
“ sighed a little when he spoke to me, and held up the book 
“ for inspection. ‘My daughter-in-law sent it to me,’ he 
“ explained resignedly, ‘and said I must be sure to read it, 
“ ¢ But ’—this with a sudden sense of gratitude and deliver- 
“ ance—‘ thank Heaven, one volume was lost on the way !’ 
“ Now nobody reads The Fortunes of Nigel because he has 
“ been told to read it, nor because his neighbours are read- 
“ing it, nor because he wants to say he has read it... . 
“Tt is ‘for human delight’ or nothing. . . . If a book is 
“ ever to become a friend either to young or old, it must be 
“ treated with that simple integrity on which all lasting 
“ amity is built.” We cannot be scolded into friendship, 
nor out of it, unless we are a very feeble folk who cling to 
the skirts of culture and want to be esoteric at any price. 
Miss Rerpurer has read a great deal of good literature, 
clearly because she likes it, and she uses her knowledge 
aptly and gracefully. Good sense, good temper, wide read- 
ing, a happy style, are excellent antidotes to much bad 
temper, bad style, and a knowledge of the latest Bostonian 
or Lithuanian eccentricities in fiction. 


THE ITALIAN PREMIER'S SPEECH. 


O more idle criticism has ever been made on any 
speech by any statesman than the complaint of some 
Austrian papers that the Marchese p1 Rupmni was so uni- 
versally civil that his civility was worth nothing. It is the 
duty of every European statesman to be as generally civil 
as he can, even at the expense of a few polite figments, and 
the Marchese is not to be blamed for doing what the Emperor 
of Austria would certainly do. What distinction the Italian 
Premier could make without signal want of judgment he 
did make. His references to the other nations of Europe 
marked off with quite sufficient clearness those Powers with 
whom Italy has, a definite binding alliance, those with 
whom she is on terms of sure friendship, and those with 
whom she will remain friendly as long as she can. The 
reference to France was in excellent taste, as has been 
acknowledged by the more rational French commentators. 
If they have said as little as possible about the mention of 
M. ve Giers’s interview with the King of Ivaty, it is for 
very intelligible reasons. Sensible men know by this time 
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that all the statesmen of Europe will declare their wish to 
preserve peace, and their hope that it will not be disturbed. 
Sensible men are also aware that in both cases the speakers 
are sincere, and that the necessity they feel under of 
making these assurances is a proof of unavowed fear of 
war in themselves and their hearers. 

It was Signor pr Rvuprni's cue to be reassuring in 
domestic as well as in foreign affairs, and he took it very 
well. The reference to the Papacy made on the text 
supplied by the disturbance during the late pilgrimage was 
all that could be expected. Signor pi Rupr, like all 
clear-headed Italians (and the Italian is one of the clearest- 
headed men in Europe), must be well aware that in this 
case soothing words go for very little. The Pore cannot 
resign himself to the surrender of his claim to be sove- 
reign in Rome, and the nation cannot resign its right to 
make Rome its capital. The incompatibility is one which 
no diplomatic phrases can overcome. There is nothing for 
it but to have patience, to continue to allow the Pore all 
the Royal Government feels it can allow him, and to wait 
till he comes round, which will not be in the time of this 
Pope, nor perhaps in the daysof anysuccessor this generation 
will live to see. In the meantime pilgrims have Signor p1 
Rup1n1's word forit that they may come in safety to Rome, and 
there be as respectful as they please to the Pore. He did 
not even think it necessary to warn them that they must 
not jump to the conclusion that freedom to be civil to the 
Holy Father implies freedom to be impertinent to the 
Kine. The financial difficulty, to which the Marchese p1 
Rup1n1 devoted a large part of his speech, is more pressing 
than the question of the Porz’s freedom, and even less 
amenable to successful treatment by smooth words. It is 
just conceivable that much deference of language may in 
time mollify the Papacy; but no ingenuity of language, 
even though it be the purest and most mellifluous Tuscan, 
will ever make three guineas do the work of five. Now 
this is very nearly the insoluble problem set to Signor pi 
Ruprnt's Cabinet. The great expenses of the Government 
cannot be reduced, partly because they are believed to be 
necessary for the safety of the nation, partly because 
Italian, like French and Canadian deputies, hold it to be 
their first duty to secure good things for their consti- 
tuencies. The country is taxed to the last penny of 
its power to pay, and will bear no more burdens. 
It is understood that there is to be no more addi- 
tion to the national debt. Signor pi Rupry1 has bound 
himself to permit of none. Since there is to be no mate- 
rial reduction in expense, and no addition to taxation, 
it would appear to be a clear impossibility to establish 
the desired equilibrium in the Budget. The Italian Pre- 
mier is none the less confident that revenue and expendi- 
ture will be made to balance next year. His confidence 
would be more contagious if his language were more precise. 
Signor p1 Rupin1 speaks in general terms of economies, but 
he does not state with precision what they are, though it 
may be gathered that they are to be etlected in the outlay 
on public works. But for this year an outlay of 30,000,000 
lire on railways has swept away any chance of a surplus, 
and has left a deficit. Signor pr Rupin1 acknowledges that 
the deficit would be still more serious if the harvest had 
not been excellent. It requires a very invincibly hopeful 
disposition to feel satisfied that the deputies will not extort 
another immense outlay on public works next year ; and if, 
as is always possible, the harvest is not excellent, it is to be 
feared that the hoped-for surplus may again turn out to be 
a deficit. In spite of his confident language, it is impossible 
to avoid thinking that Signor p1 Rupin1 was endeavouring 
to insinuate into the minds of his countrymen a warning 
that they must prepare themselves either for economies of a 
much more effective description or for fresh taxation. 


MISPUNCTUATION, 


— only wonder is that mistakes do not arise much 
more frequently than they do from telegrams, and 
from the indefensible practice—to which ladies are especi- 
ally addicted—of economizing therein. Yet they occur 
pretty often, and many people have had occasion to deplore 
the death of a relation or friend who was in fact alive and 
well, on the strength of a telegram in connexion with 
which “some one had blundered.” Of course, if the error 
is made in the telegraph office, there is little or no use in. 
complaining ; but when it is solely—not to say gratuitously 
—the work of the first recipient of the telegram, that person 


must not be surprised if the sufferers by his mistake bear 
a good deal of malice. 

Such was the case in the curious sequence of events 
which culminated in the announcement by the 7imes of the 
death of the Bishop of ApELAIDE, upon the faith of a com- 
munication from Messrs. Messrs. are 
an enterprising and comparatively recently established firm 
of news-purveyors, whose news is not unfrequently pos- 
sessed of some degree of dramatic interest. It now appears. 
that the telegraphic message received by them from some 
correspondent of theirs in Australia was in these remark- 
able words:—“ Influenza extensively prevalent Wales 
“Victoria numerous deaths Bishop ADELAIDE found dead 
“ Sea serpent sixty feet Coffin Bay.” It will be admitted 
that the Angel of Death seems to hover about this telegram 
from one end to the other. Messrs. Dauzret say that they 
“read the last six words as a separate sentence, and, judg- 
“ ing that it was not suitable for the Z'imes, we omitted it. 
“in the copy sent you.” The fact would seem to be that, 
being newsagents, and therefore regarding bishops as their 
lawful prey, they leapt at the chance of reporting one 
to be dead, and entirely forgot that bishops, like meaner 
men, have friends and relations who may be seriously 
pained and disturbed by reading the news, true or false, 
of their death. Taking their own account of the matter, 
one would have expected them to be rather surprised by 
the words “found dead.” Bishops are not generally 
“found dead,” but die—when they cannot help it—in a 
decorous manner, and in the presence of witnesses. And 
what on earth did they understand by the “ last six 
“ words” taken separately? Did they suppose that a sea- 
serpent had come within sixty feet of Coffin Bay, or 
had devastated sixty feet of the shore, or that a sea-serpent 
with sixty feet had invaded that cheerfully named locality ¢ 
“ Sea serpent sixty feet Coffin Bay” seems, on the face of 
it, about as unintelligible a “separate sentence” as one 
could well imagine. And yet one cannot help admiring the 
discretion of those who “ judged” that any mention of a 
sixty-footed sea-serpent, or a sea-serpent indefinitely con- 
nected with twenty yards, and with Coffin Bay, was “not 
“ suitable for” the austere dignity of the Zimes. 

If the Messrs. Datziex’s principle of reading telegrams— 
which is essentially that of the poet of our youth who 
wrote (unless our memory fails) 

T saw an emmet swallow up a whale 
I saw the sea, &c. &c.— 

were to be generally adopted, it might be productive of 
interesting results. Suppose, for instance, that a South 
African correspondent telegraphed, “Weather sultry 
“ Ruopes gone hunting hung hat 
“on nose of living lion.” Read the last six words as a 
separate sentence, and you have matter for a hundred 
special editions. Or if you received from Chester, ‘‘ Serious 
“carriage accident Ossorne Morcan kicked GLapsTone 
“ received deputation local branch Liberation Society,” 
what would your feelings be when you had omitted the 
last six words? While a telegram from the southern part 
of the Principality might be conceived in this wise :— 
“County meeting select Candidate Carmarthen 20,000 
“ electors unanimously voted Lewis Morris no poet yet 
“appointed compose congratulatory ode LEisteddfodd.” 
The difficulty in playing at this game is to stop; but these 
casual examples ought to convince Messrs. Dauzret that 
their method of docking telegrams to make them suitable 
to particular customers is one fraught with every possible 
danger. 


HOW HOME RULE BEGAN. 


EFORE another Lord Mayor’s Day comes round the 
country will probably have been asked to repeat or 
reverse the decision which it gave six years before. The 
Parliament then elected will be celebrated either as the 
Parliament which began the unmaking of England or as 
that which declined the task of seeking union in dismem- 
berment. In foresight of this great conflict, it may be 
worth while to trace the Home Rule controversy, so far as 
it has divided English parties, back to its sinister beginning. 
To understand a thing thoroughly it must be studied in 
its origins ; and before the controversy of 1886 is renewed 
it may be well to trace it to its now almost forgotten source 
in the electioneering exigencies and tactics of Mr. GLADSTONE. 
In 1884 the majority of more than a hundred over the 
Conservatives, and the absolute majority of nearly fifty over 
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all other sections of the House taken together, which had 
brought him into office in 1880, had sunk on a critical question 
involving the fate of the Ministry to eighteen ; and in 1885 
it fell to fourteen. The bye-elections, to which Mr. GLADSTONE 
has always attached an exaggerated value, were going 
against him. The circumstances were analogous to those 
which existed in 1874. But Mr. Grapstoye did not pro- 
pose to meet them in the same way. He did not, while 
formally offering a renewal of his services to the country, 
solicit rather a dismissal from official life as a wearied and 
worn-out servant who had earned a title to retreat. The 
decade which had passed seemed rather to have taken 
ten years from his shoulders than to have laid them on. 
He appeared to have accomplished the feat with the im- 
practicability of which Hamiet taunted Potontvs, and to 
have become as young as his rivals by going like a crab 
backwards. Mr. Guapstone did not propose in 1884-5 
to appeal to the electoral body which in 1880 had placed 
him in power, The signs of its disfavour were mani- 
fold; and the experiment of 1874 was not encouraging. 
Before asking the verdict of the country, Mr. GLapstonE 
desired to create “the country” to whose judgment he 
would submit himself. In the Qurey’s Speech in 1884, a 
measure for the assimilation of the county to the borough 
franchise—that is, for giving the suffrage to agricultural 
labourers—was promised. They were, to use the cant 
phrase, to be brought within the pale of the Constitution, 
in order, it would almost seem, if need were, to subvert it. 
Happily the attempt has hitherto failed. Though the 
agricultural labourer has not the superficial sharpness of the 
artisan of the towns, he has often a great deal more inde- 
pendence and individuality of character. His solitary life 
leads him to puzzle out things for himseif, and on matters 
of his daily experience his judgment is often sound and 
stable. At any rate, it is his own. The workmen of the 
towns are quick in catching up and repeating the phrases 
with which ‘their newspapers, and the conversation and 
harangues of their leaders in the workshop and Trade- 
Union, make them familiar. But what pass for their 
opinions are often simply the notions which float in 
the air about them. Forty—or even four hundred—of 
them think, as Worpswortn’s grazing cattle fed, like 
one. The agricultural labourer, removed from the per- 
turbing influences of town life, is within the range of the 
more civilizing influences of the Hall and the Rectory. 
Reasonable men—the moderate men of both parties—might 
fairly hold that they were introducing a restraining and 
sobering element into our political system; and it is not 
yet proved that they were wrong. It would probably 
have been vain to resist a similar enfranchisement in Ireland 
under the maxim which seems to rule modern politics, that 
unlike things must receive like treatment. Moderate men 
knew, probably as well as Mr. Guapstone himself, that the 
change would raise the number of the Home Rule party 
in the House of Commons to seventy or eighty; but they 
could not be aware that Mr. GLapsrone had resolved, should 
be find himself dependent on the Irish members, to treat 
this increase of the Home Rule vote as a constitutional 
demand, which, subject to certain illusory restrictions, could 
not be constitutionally refused. 

It is not probable that in 1884 Mr. Giapstone had made 
up his mind to concede Home Rule. He had most likely 
come only to the alternative conclusion that he would 
concede Home Rule rather than his adversaries should 
preserve the Union. The one thing essential was that he 
should keep or regain power. Was the integrity of the 
United Kingdom tobe maintained? Mr. Guapstone would 
maintain it. Was it to be broken up? Mr. Giapstone 
would break it up. From a survey of the evidence in the 
case, our impression is that Mr. GLapstone was at first a 
reluctant Home Ruler, and it is probable that he would be 
now a Unionist, if he could have gained and kept power as 
a Unionist. He has since said that the alternative was be- 
tween Home Rule and Coercion. But Mr. Giapstone to the 
very end of his second administration was a Coercionist. He 
was very indignant with Lord Satissury’s Government for 
announcing their intention of governing, if they could, by the 
ordinary law. He met the statement of Sir MicHarn 
Hicks-Beacu that his own Government had resolved not 
to renew the Crimes Act with an indignant contradiction ; 
for among Gladstonians in 1885 not to be a Coercionist 
was a ground of reproach. Mr. Guapstone stated that his 
Government had determined to maintain certain provisions 
of the Crimes Act—those which dealt with special juries, 
change of venue, and boycotting. It was notorious that 


some members of the Cabinet-—Mr. Sir 
Cuartes Dike, and Mr. Lerevre—were for giving up 
Coercion altogether, and that the minimum which it was 
proposed to retain had been adopted as a compromise 
between their demand and the stringent measures insisted on 
by Lord Spencer. In the general election of 1885 the 
alleged alliance between Tories and Home Rulers was the 
theme of denunciation on every Liberal platform. There was, 
it was said, not only a tacit understanding between them, but 
an actualagreement. The Irish voteon Mr.CuiLpers’s Budget 
which upset the Government was alleged to have been 
purchased by the promise that Lord Satispury would not 
renew the Crimes Act. The Third Party and the Fourth 
Party were in close physical proximity in the House of 
Commons and in frequent communication. Mr. Wyny, the 
Tory Whip, had been seen talking with Mr. Parnet in 
one of the lobbies. Lord Satispury and Mr. Parneti had 
had a long conference in the smoking-room. Lord Sauis- 
Bury declared that he had never been in the smoking-room 
of the House of Commons in his life, and did not even know 
Mr. Parnett by sight; but the invention served its pur- 
pose. In the Manifesto of the Irish Nationalists of Great 
Britain, and in the speeches of Mr. Parnexi, Mr. Guap- 
stone's Government was vituperated in terms which 
O’ConnELL might have envied, and the Irish electors in 
England and Scotland were ordered to give their votes 
to the Tories. These challenges were responded to by 
Liberal candidates with energetic defiance. In the election 
of 1885 the Liberal candidates came forward as the cham- 
pions of the Union, endangered, as they persuaded them- 
selves, by a Tory-Home-Rule alliance. This claim was, 
we believe, honestly made without reservation and evasion, 
in every case except that of Mr. Giapstone himself, who 
was resolved to win as a Unionist if he could; but, if he 
could not, would make no difficulty in becoming a passionate 
Home Ruler, The language of his address to the electors 
of Mid-Lothian was, of course, as is Mr. GLApsToNE’s wont, 
ambiguous ; so large as to cover everything, so empty as to 
mean nothing. As was said at the time, Federation was 
not too vast for it nor County Boards too small. But 
language which has several meanings has no meaning, and 
Mr. Guapstone’s words were naturally interpreted by the 
unequivocal and unrebuked declarations of his colleagues. 
Ina pamphlet on the Irish question which he published 
on the defeat of his Bill in 1886, Mr. Guapsrone affirmed 
that during fourteen or fifteen years he had never said 
anything in opposition to the principle of Home Rule. A 
man is not judged by what he has not said. Mr. GLapsToNE 
during that same time had never said anything against the 
principle of a Republic. But, if he had propounded in 1886 
a scheme for the abolition of the monarchy, he would 
scarcely be acquitted of moral treachery as well as of poli- 
tical treason. The spirit of the old maxim always to treat 
enemies as possible friends in the future, and friends as 
possible enemies, has been habitually acted on by Mr. 
GuapsTone. He has never defended a cause without fore- 
sight of a time when it may possibly be his interest to 
betray it, and never attacked a cause without keeping in 
mind that some day or other he may have to defend 
it. But these crafty reservations are lost upon men of 
ingenuous mind and upright intention, and are not un- 
intended to forewarn. It is curious, however, that some 
suspicions of Mr. Grapstone’s conditional intentions did 
enter the shrewd mind of his rival as early as the year 
1880. In his letter to the Duke of Martporovcn just 
before the general election of that year, Lord BEAcoNsFIELD 
spoke of a danger greater than pestilence and famine 
which hung over Ireland, the danger of disruption of the 
Union, and declared that the party which had endeavoured 
to break up our Colonial Empire might essay to sever the 
constitutional ties which connected Ireland with England. 
Lord Hartineton, who was then the leader of the Liberal 
party, quietly denied the imputation as regards the past, 
and disclaimed the intention as to the future. Mr. GLADSTONE, 
who aspired to be once more the leader of the Liberal 
party, was more vehement, and declared that he was 
a truer friend of the Union than Mr. Disragu, and 
that the measures which he had passed were among its 
safeguards. So in 1885, in a speech in the Albert Hall, 
Edinburgh, in reply to Mr. Parnetu’s challenges, Mr. GLAp- 
STONE called upon the electors to give hima majority which, 
by enabling the Liberal party to outvote both the other 
parties put together, would secure the Union—in danger, 
as he clearly implied, from a Tory-Nationalist coalition in 
favour of separation. It is evident that in 1885 Mr. 
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GLADSTONE desired to return to power, if possible, as a 
Unionist, exercising Coercion within the narrowest limits 
that the public safety would allow. But, rather than not 
return to power at all, he was willing to sacrifice the 
Union for the purpose of securing the Separatist vote. 
His failure to obtain a majority independent of Mr. 
PARNELL’s support decided his line of action. 


LIBERAL-UNIONISTS AT MANCHESTER. 


fe ome: is never any lack of vitality in the assemblies of 
that “moribund party,” the Liberal-Unionists, and 
the proceedings at the recent Manchester Conference were 
marked by even more than the usual animation. Some of 
the additional spirit was infused on this occasion by the 
Duke of Arcy.1, who enjoys the inestimable advantage of 
only rarely taking part in outdoor political discussion, and 
who, coming fresh to the subject of Home Rule from his 
retirement, delivered himself of an excellently vigorous and 
damaging criticism of Gladstonian tactics. It is some time 
since the Duke has had an opportunity of “ dealing faith- 
“ fully” with his former leader, and the stock of fidelity to 
be expended upon him has been evidently accumulating. 
Mr. Guapstone’s systematically tortuous line of action with 
respect to his Irish policy has, it is clear, been the subject 
of a close study, which has resulted in the construction 
of an elaborate—perhaps an almost too elaborate—theory 
of his future action. We are not ourselves quite so sure as 
his uncompromising critic seems to be that Mr. GLApsTonE’s 

ue and meagre references to “the lines which he has 
“laid down” for the settlement of the Home Rule question 
form a sufficiently safe foundation for any confident fore- 
cast of his plans hereafter ; but there is no doubt that the 
general outline of his next Separation scheme is pretty 
clearly marked out, as the Duke of ArGyLL says, by the 
nature of his former proposals. Whatever else it may do 
or leave undone, it must break up the Imperial Parliament, 
it must sever English from Irish executive authority, and 
it must detach the Irish people from all connexion with 
Imperial affairs. As much as this is, indeed, admitted by 
Mr. Grapstone’s less confused and timid followers, when 
they endeavour, by talking lightly of giving the Irish 
people self-government after the “colonial” model, to 
reassure those ignorant supporters who are unaware of the 
profound and far-reaching difference between the respective 
relations of Ireland and of any one of our self-governing colo- 
nies to the Imperial Power. Those Gladstonians, moreover, 
who make the most frequent use of the phrase in question 
for the purpose referred to, of course conveniently forget to 
add that Trish self-government will further depart from the 
colonial type as regards the vital point of .representation in 
the Imperial Parliament—a point, too, it is unnecessary to 
add, in which Mr. Gtapstone’s new Home Rule scheme, 
whatever else it does, must necessarily differ from that 
which was rejected by Parliament and the constituencies in 
1886. 

These are points worth bearing in mind as illustrating 
the mixture of fixity and elasticity in Mr. Giapstonr’s 
Home Rule policy—a policy determined for him past all 
power of change as regards the dangerous concessions which 
it demands from the country, and alterable at will out 
of all recognition as respects the safeguards and reserva- 
tions by which those concessions were supposed to be 
balanced. But the peculiar strength of the Duke of 
ArRGYLE’s recent speech at Manchester lay in the force 
of reasoning and amplitude of illustration with which 
he brought out the essential connexion between these 
two characteristics of Mr. Guapstoye’s policy, and showed 
how its elasticity on one side is the direct consequence 
of its fixity on the other. It is just because the conces- 
sions to Ireland which it involves are fixed and irre- 
vocable that the safeguards and reservations of English 
interests are so obviously worthless. For what the former 
give with one hand, the latter purport to take away with 
the other; and if the gift of Home Rule is to be made a 
reality—as the Irish Nationalists will of courseendeavour, and 
legitimately endeavour, to make it; if it were once in form 
bestowed upon them—the limitations upon and deductions 
from that gift would unquestionably have to go. There 
were, as the Duke reminds us, no fewer than a round score 
of these limitations and deductions in the Bill of 1886. 
Thirteen of these are described in the margin as “ Excep- 


seven as “ Restrictions upon powers of Irish Legislature.” 
The delightfully Gladstonian subtlety of this distinction is 
unappreciated by the Duke of ArcyLL, who dismisses it 
brusquely from consideration, and selects indiscriminately 
from either category seven limitations of Irish legislative 
powers as points for comment. Our own disinterested 
pleasure in tracking the windings of Mr. Giapstone’s mind 
has, however, induced us to examine once more the text of 
the defunct Bill, and to ascertain whether the distinction 
in question is capable of being grasped by any other mind 
than his. Much patient study of it has led us to the con- 
clusion that either the distinction is absolutely unmeaning 
or it was designed to invest the Irish Parliament with a 
sort of intermediate form of enactive authority—somothing 
between full powers of law-making and absolute legislative 
incapacity—which would have been as fruitful of trouble as 
the most patriotic Nationalist could possibly desire. 
The “Exceptions” clause declares the Irish Legislature 
incapable of legislating on certain specified matters, thirteen 
in number; the “ Restrictions” clause—as we, at least, 
are obliged to construe it, to give any effect to the dis- 
tinction—merely forbids the Irish Legislature from dealing 
with certain other specified matters in a particular way. 
Thus, it is to be observed that neither religion nor educa- 
tion is included among the prohibited subjects of the former 
clause ; the right of dealing with them is only limited 
modally by the latter. The Irish Legislature, in other 
words, might have made laws about religion and education, 
so long as no such law, for instance, “ imposed ” in the 
former case “ any disability or conferred any privilege on ac- 
“ count of religious belief,” or, in the latter case, “ abrogated 
“or derogated from the right to establish or maintain any 
“ place of denominational education, or any denominational 
“ institution or charity.” How interesting to determine 
whether a particular law of the Irish Legislature did or did 
not “ derogate from the right to maintain a denominational 
“charity”! If only there had been anybody—or any body 
—any officer of State, any legal tribunal, any department 
of Government possessing under the Bill the slightest sem- 
blance of authority to determine it ! 


All this, however, is in the nature of a digression, inte- 
resting rather to the student of the Gladstonian mind than 
to the practical politician. Practically it matters little 
what is the peculiar force of the term “ Exceptions,” and what 
of the term “ Restrictions.” Restrictions and exceptions alike 
are absurdly inconsistent with the theory on which the 
grant of so-called legislative independence is to be made at 
all. The grant, as the Duke of Arcytt truly says, is 
advocated and justified in the “language of in‘lated 
“ nationalism ”; the limitations on the grant reduce it to 
a mere enthronement of “provincial bumbledom.” And 
it is to give Mr. Guapstone an opportunity of repeating 
this wretched juggle that the deluded English electors are 
invited to restore him to office. Well might Lord 
Hartineton, who devoted a considerable portion of his 
solidly effective speech to the demolition of the “ Newcastle 
“ Programme,” declare that that preposterous piece of 
Schnadhorstian blaguwe is meant rather for show than for 
use. It is, indeed, so little meant for use that it is to be 
postponed to the consideration of a measure which, as 
Lord Hartineton showed, and for a reason hitherto un- 
noticed, would, whatever its Parliamentary fortunes, adjourn 
the realization of the programme until a second appeal had 
been made to the electorate. For it is admitted that the 
creation of an Irish Parliament must necessarily affect the 
existing constitution of the House of Commons. Even sup- 
posing that such a measure were to pass successfully through 
both branches of the Imperial Legislature and become law 
in the next Parliament—an assumption in itself, it is un- 
necessary to say, of an extremely improbable character—it 
would not be competent to the Government which had 
passed it to undertake any further legislation except of a 
purely formal character in the same House of Commons ; 
for that assembly would either not contain any Irish repre 
sentatives at all, or it would retain them only in diminished 
numbers ; and with its composition thus vitally modified, it 
would become constitutionally incapable of proceeding with 
the elaborate series of legislative reforms which Mr. 
Scunapuorst has promised through Mr. Giapstons to the 
constituencies. Another dissolution would have to take 
place, and another election to be held, and, what is 
more, the expectant Radicals who are longing to dis. 
establish the Church in Wales and Scotland, to establish 
the principle of one man one vote, to abolish or nullify 


“tions from powers of Irish Legislature,” and the other , 


the House of Lords, would have to reckon with a snaterial 
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weakening of their Parliamentary strength, through the 
reduction in the numbers of their Irish allies. We do not 
know how this consideration may affect the mind of any one 
foolish enough to have ever seen anything in the Newcastle 
Programme but a bundle of “ flash notes” not worth the 
paper they are written on. Victims so easily duped may 

difficult to undeceive. The folly which swallows trans- 
parent humbug is often allied to the obstinacy which rejects 
good advice. But the experiment is well worth trying ; 
and, indeed, in this and in many other matters, we are 
bound to act upon the assumption, however doubtful we 
may consider it, that the destinies of the country ulti- 
mately rest in the hands of a majority not absolutely devoid 
of common sense or wholly inaccessible to reasoning. 


WISDOM AT THE POST OFFICE AND ELSE WHERE. 


FTER reflection, which has had certainly ample time 

to be mature, the Post Office has decided at last to 

give a preference to time-expired soldiers when filling up 
vacancies in its corps of country postmen. Though tardy, 
the decision is a commendable one, if only because it indi- 
cates the official renunciation of the belief that all soldiers 
are more or less accurately described in the words used by 


General Picron on a historic occasion. ‘Come on, you 


“drunken, plundering scoundrels!” were the inspiring 
words of that gallant officer. It was long the belief, com- 
monly avowed, and always secretly entertained, that the 


soldier must be taken, in the absence of direct evidence to 


the contrary, to be a drunken, plundering scoundrel. It 
was even the firm conviction of many that the more com- 
pletely he deserved this description the better he was fitted 
to be a soldier. The natural consequence of this view of his 
character was the conviction that the man who was fit for a 
soldier was fit for nothing else, Opinion on this point 
has changed, and it is satisfactory to see that the change 
has affected even the Government offices. The decision of 
the Post Office is one which might well have been taken long 
ago. Itis,in its way, a curious illustration of our half-hearted 


fashion of dealing with the recruiting of our army that so 


little has been done to provide for the soldier who has served 
his time with the colours. We know that we can only keep 
the army up by attracting men. It is universally acknow- 
Jedged that one of the difficalties in the way of securing the 
best stamp of men is the undeniable fact that service in the 
army goes far to unfit them for any work except a mere 
labourer’s, and that at the end of their term of service they 
are turned adrift with no permanent provision. Once a 
soldier always a soldier, is a phrase of more serious meaning 
now than it was when it depended on the man himself to 
earn a pension. Now we tempt a man to leave the ranks 
hy the bribe of reserved pay, and then refuse to take him 


‘ back unless he will refund the money. He is too commonly 


left to pick up a living by hanging about railway stations, 
or by doing other odd jobs which have a flavour of vaga- 


_bondism. The patriotism of employers is seldom strong 


enough to induce them to give permanent places to men 
who may be called off at a moment's notice by the War 
Office. By offering a chance of regular employment to 
soldiers who have served with good character, the Govern- 
ment will not only set an example, but will add materially 
to the attractions which the recruiting sergeant is able to 
offer. The new Post Office regulation cannot produce much 
effect for some time to come. It is only vacancies among 
country postmen which are to be filled up by time-expired 
soldiers. In London the Post Office has entered into 
engagements with the telegraph-boys, which will provide 
for all its vacancies for a long time. Still, limited as 
‘it is, the advantage is a real one, and what is more, a 
beginning has been made which may be followed by more 
extensive measures of the same kind. We observed with 
satisfaction that Sir James Fercusson in his speech at 
Retford stated that the Post Office bad calculated on the 
loss of the services of the postmen belonging to the Reserve 
‘in case they were called out. We hope this means that the 
Post Office has provided for conducting its work when its 
Reserve men are doing their yearly drills. It is one of the 
many farces of our army administration that the Reserve 
amen are left undrilled simply because employers have 
shown a reluctance to give work to men who are called 
«way for a certain number of days yearly. The depart- 
ment will only set half a good example if it imitates private 
employers in this respect. It ought even to make the 
punctual fulfilment of this part of the Reserve man’s duty 


a condition of the employment. By so doing, it will, 
within the limits of its power, help to make the Reserve 
more of a reality and less of a figure of speech than it is 
at present. 

It is, no doubt, greatly to be desired that it were as easy 
to provide pensions in old age for all members of the work- 
ing class as it is to give places to some soldiers of the 
Reserve. The scheme, or rather suggestion of the pos. 
sibility of a scheme, presented by Sir Jonn Gorst at Halifax 
is entitled to civil hearing, and even to sympathy on other 
than sentimental grounds. The prosperity of the country 
would be more substantial than it is if many Englishmen 
were less reckless as to the future than they are. A little 
tempering of our enterprise with French caution might do 
us no harm. But the difficulty in these cases is to know 
what to do, and the danger is that we may try to do too 
much. Sir Joun Gorst was cheered when he expressed 
his personal leaning to the view that no man should be 
allowed to marry till he had provided himself with “ four 
“ shillings per week for the rest of his lifeas soon as he had 
“ attained the age of sixty-five.” For our part we find a cer- 
tain difficulty in figuring to ourselves the England in which 
this rule could be enforced. Sir Jonn Gorst did not 
explain whether the obligation is to be imposed on working- 
men only. In this democratic age we presume that no 
such class legislation would be tolerated. If it is to be 
universal, is four shillings a week at sixty-five to be the 
standard for the lawyer who marries on his first brief, for 
the artist who rushes to the registry-oflice with his model 
when the convenient size of his frame has tempted the 
bewildered Academy to fill an empty space just under the 
skylight with his picture; in short, for the goodly per- 
centage of Englishmen of all ranks who hold that in delay 
there lies no plenty, and who trust to their luck? Sir 
Gorst and those who cheered him may also be reminded 
that, though the law may refuse to marry the rash SrrepHon 
to the confiding Cutor, Nature, which laughs at Acts of 
Parliament, will probably make a hare of the law. Thecon- 
sequences of legislation of this kind might not be altogether 
favourable to morality. A more modest and also more 
practicable provision against misfortune (since we are on 
the subject of provisions and precautions in general) has 
been suggested to the Board of Trade. It has been 
pointed out to the Board that very much more might 
be done to establish rapid communication between all the 
points of the coast. The Board of Trade is aware of the 
fact, but it knows that 100,000/. a year would be required 
to cover the expense of providing all the lighthouses and 
look-out stations along the coast with telegraph machinery. 
For want of this money it cannot comply with the request 
made to it by the Chambers of Commerce at Dublin. This 
is, however, a want which the House of Commons both 
could and would supply if it were asked. The real question 
is, whether the want of more rapid means of communica- 
tion is so serious an evil that money should be spent to 
rectify it. On this point we imagine that there will 
be no difference of opinion when the facts are stated. The 
means of communication between the various points of 
the coast and the interior are tolerably complete, but 
they are in many places very defective as between point 
and point. It is, therefore, sometimes a long business to 
send notice to a lifeboat or rocket station at a very short 
distance from the spot at which help is needed. On some 
occasions this delay has been the cause of disasters which 
might well have been avoided. This of itself is a reason 
why the defect should be remedied, and it is not credible 
that the House of Commons would make any difliculty 
about supplying the Board of Trade with whatever money 
it required. There are, besides, all kinds of military and 
commercial reasons why the communications round the 
coast of this country cannot be too rapid and complete. 


Whether the deputation of shipowners who waited on 
Sir M. Hicks-Beacn on Tuesday can be said to have been 
concerned about a precaution or a provision, we are not 
sure. But as they asked for changes in the law affecting 
seamen, their mission may be said in some sort to belong 
to the essence of our subject. The real object of the depu- 
tation was not at once obvious. It asked not very press- 
ingly for some additional stringency in the law touching 
desertion and then it proposed that the Presmpent of 
the Boarp of Trape should introduce a Bill into Parlia- 
ment to modify the existing regulations as to the engage- 
ment of seamen. Most of their conversation with Sir 
Micnart Hicks-Beacn turned on this part of the deputa- 
tion’s request. As the law stands, men must be engaged 


} 
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either by persons licensed by the Board of Trade, by the 
master of the ship, or by some one in the regular employment 
of the owner. The deputation asked that this rule might 
be modified by the insertion of words to the effect of “ or 
“agent.” On the face of it this was a request on the part 
of the shipowners that the whole of our recent legislation 
for the prevention of crimping should be swept away at a 
blow for their benefit. The drift of the law is that the 
crews must be hired by some one whose position in life is 
that of the owner’s servant, and not by the landlord of the 
Bold Buccaneer, who will supply them for so much a head, 
and who is, in fact, a rascally crimp. For the first the 
owner can answer, but not for the other. Therefore, the 
law forbids recourse to the service of that other. But if 
the employment of agents is to be permitted, a door will 
at once be opened to the landlord of the Bold Buccaneer, 
who might call himself, and be called, the owner's agent 
for the hiring of the men. It seems rather remarkable 
that any such proposal should be made by the shipowners. 
As a matter of fact, however, they were not exactly asking 
for this. The Shipping Federation, and other alliances of 
shipowners against the Sailors’ and Firemen’s Union, are 
afraid that they may subject themselves to the penalties of 
the law against agents by hiring men for the general service 
of their members. Such men obviously are not directly 
hired by the owner himself or by any servant of his. The 

int is an intelligible one, and it does not appear that it has 
a settled by any legal decision. The Federation, then, 
is naturally anxious to be protected against proceedings for 
contravention of the law. Sir M. Hicks-Beacn could not 
promise to introduce a Bill himself, though he encouraged 
the deputation to forward the introduction of a private 
measure. In the meantime he assured the shipowners that 
the Board of Trade is prepared to accept their interpreta- 
tion of the law, which is that shipowners may lawfully 
combine to do what it is lawful for them to do individu- 
ally ; and that he will use the Act to punish crimping, and 
not for “‘other purposes.” This assurance explains the at 
first sight not very intelligible cheers of the deputation at 
the close of the interview. 


APICES JURIS. 


HE Act of 1849, which deals with the offence of 
cruelty to animals, provides that every complaint must 

be made within one calendar month. A man was convicted 
on the 30th of June for an offence under the statute 
which he had committed on the 30th of May. A Divisional 
Court was asked to quash the conviction because the pro- 
ceedings had been taken too late. The Court refused the 
application, and the conviction stands. Considering the 
detestable and despicable nature of the deed, one must 
needs rejoice at the result. But in the interests of 
topsyturveydom one may regret that the point was not 
more fully argued. It would have been a rich treat, and 
a lasting treasure for the engaging disputants who love 
to inquire what was the last year of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, whether the Christian era began before Curist, and 
whether a man celebrates his fiftieth birthday when he 
is fifty or when he is fifty-one. Unfcrtunately, the case 
belonged to that extremely deceptive and disappointing 
class which is said to be determined by authority. The 
appellant’s counsel, finding that all the decisions were 
against him, set up an ingenious distinction, which he 
apparently invented for the purposes of the day, between 
civil and criminal procedure. His client having broken 
the law was to be in a better position by one clear day 
than if he had kept it. But this moving plea in 
favorem libertatis was ruthlessly pushed aside, and it was 
held that a calendar month meant a month by the 
calendar. It is not to be rashly supposed that Parliament 
would adopt fancy designations of imaginary time, such 
as an hour by Shrewsbury clock, or the mauvais quart 
@heure which may contain forty minutes when a dis- 
tinguished guest is late. Nevertheless, Mr. Foore was 
not without support in the law practice of penal sentences. 
In the case of Micorri v, CoLviLe it was laid down that 
a sentence of imprisonment for “one calendar month” 
expires at the first moment of the corresponding day in the 
succeeding month ; but if, owing to the shortness of the 
month, there be no such corresponding day, then it ends at 
the last moment of the last day of such succeeding month ; 
thus such a sentence beginning on the 31st of October ends 
on the 3oth of November. This may be considered as an 


example of the rule that the law ignores fractions of a day. 
But this rule is subject to the qualification that parts of a 
day are only ignored when they are not essential; and, so 
far as the rule applied to the appellant, it was against him. 

The importance of correctly calculating time has been 
impressed upon the public mind in a very long and rather 
delightful letter from Mr. Recmatp Brerr. That intelli- 
gent student in history and politics has made a discovery 
which he generously communicates to his fellow-men through 
the too hospitable columns of the Zimes. In 1815 the 
Duke of WELLINGTON won the battle of Waterloo, and put 
an end to the war with France. Thirty years afterwards 
Sir Ropert Pret broke up the Conservative party. Six 
years after that one of Sir Ropert Prev’s former colleagues 
became Prime Minister, and within eighteen months we 
were at war with Russia. Now mark the coincidence. 
In 1856 was signed the Treaty of Paris. In 1886 Mr. 
GtapsTonE broke up the Liberal party. So Mr. Brerr 
says, and as a Liberal candidate he ought to know. In 
1892 one of Mr. Gurapsrone’s colleagues will becomo 
Prime Minister. So Mr. Brerr says, and he seems to. 
be quite as well acquainted with the future as with the 
past. Therefore, by 1894, at the latest, England will: 
be engaged in a European war. We have rarely seen a. 
more beautiful piece of reasoning, or a more touching~ 
tribute from a politician to his party. Alas! that there 
should be a little rift within the lute. From 1815. to. 
1846 is thirty-one years. From 1856 to 1886 is only 
thirty years. We fear that the discrepancy, however slight, 
is fatal, and that the whole of Mr. Brett's masterly fabric . 
falls to the ground. It is said that Baron ALDERsON, in 
sentencing poachers, was careful to select a term which 
would carry them over the shooting season. This must have . 
led to a good deal of inequality. Perhaps, as the learned: 
Baron himself observed of the man who was found with the . 
prosecutor’s boots a mile from the prosecutor’s house, and 
pleaded that he had only taken them by way of a joke, it 
was carrying a joke too far. But there is no statute of 
limitations for crimes, and it is not desirable that impunity 
even for summary offences should be encouraged by a too 
rigid insistence upon forms. Delay in prosecution has the 
natural result of making the charge more difficult to prove, 
and that in itself would operate in ordinary circumstances 
to secure promptitude. Moreover, the unhappy victims in . 
these cases can do nothing for themselves, and therefore_. 
require the more protection against their masters, 


THE BEHRING SEA ARBITRATION. 


_ gentleman who gave a bill at six months in pay- - 
ment of a debt, and then said “Thank God, that is 
“ settled,” has generally been thought to have shown pre- 
mature confidence. We would advise persons who feel in- 
clined to heave a sigh of relief at hearing that the Behring 
Sea dispute has been referred to arbitration not to imitate 
him. To agree to refer a quarrel to arbitrators, and even 
to fix on the reference, is one thing. To make an end of it 
is another. There are various reasons in the present case 
for not thinking that we are within reach of hearing the 
last of the Behring Sea question. Even if Mr. Buaine does 
not set up some fresh quibble at the last moment, we have 
still to think what will happen if the arbitrators decide in. 
our favour, and what if they decide in favour of the- 
United States. It is highly probable that in the first case- 
some fresh hare may be started by Mr. Buarne or his suc- 
cessor in office. The recurrence of these fishery disputes in. 
either ocean is not so much due to any real divergence in. 
the interests of the two countries as to that necessity for 
finding a plausible pretext for being rude to England which 
the predominance of the “ Irish Boss” imposes on American. 
politicians. If one excuse is removed, another will be found. 
On the other hand, if the arbitrators decide in favour of. 
the United States, we shall then find ourselves under the 
necessity of pacifying, and probably of compensating, the 
British Columbians, who, either as genuine fishermen or 
as partners to American capitalists, have engaged in an: 
industry which will suffer considerably by the establish- 
ment of the American pretension to exercise control over 
Behring Sea. They will have a claim, and will assuredly 
press it. As it is in the last degree improbable that the 
Canadian Parliament will vote them a penny, the obliga- 
tion will be thrown on the mother country, which in these 


cases is always understood to surrender the rights of 
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colonists to save herself from the risk of war. The British 
Columbians may very possibly prove themselves altogether 
recalcitrant, and then we shall have another, and a worse, 
Newfoundland question on hand. 

‘ The confidence which, we perceive, is expressed in some 
quarters that the arbitrators must decide in our favour is 
one which it is hard to share. It has been the rule that 
arbitrations have been given against us. We are unpopular, 
rich, envied, and known to be pacific. If the United States 
are not popular, they do not often come into collision 
with any Power except England, and it is generally 
believed that they will be quarrelsome if they do not have 
their own way. In these circumstances it is tolerably cer- 
tain that the neutral Powers asked to arbitrate will decide 
according to the common rule. The fact that the claim of 
the United States is a monstrous one has very little bear- 
ing on the matter. The hand of the international lawyer 
will, indeed, have lost its cunning if some hocus-pocus 
cannot be found to give a plausible pretext for a decision 
which is politically convenient. A survey of the past his- 
tory of the dispute is neither agreeable nor useful. Mr. 
Brame has conducted the correspondence much as ex- 
perience has shown that Mr. Biarne might be expected 
to conduct it. He has been tough and dexterous, in- 
genious in pettifogging, unscrupulous in quotation, bold in 
making claims. He has jeered and has chopped logic, and 
has played to his gallery of Irish bosses. All this is 
exactly what was to be expected from Mr. Braiye. It is 
a misfortune that our position makes it necessary for us 
to have so many dealings with the Government of the 
United States; but the necessity is unavoidable, and must 
be endured. If ever the American party which has figured 
in the late elections becomes dominant in the States, it will 
not improbably happen that the perpetual wrangling which 
has now to be borne will come to an end. We do not, 
however, expect to see this consummation reached in our 
time. For the present we can only wait to see the arbitra- 
tion begin and end, and then wait for the revival of the 
old dispute with a more or less new face. The announce- 
ment that the arbitration has been decided upon has not 
unnaturally taken all interest out of the case of the W. P. 
Sayward. The judges of the Supreme Court have heard the 
arguments of counsel and have reserved judgment. It is 
hardly likely that the Court will speak before the arbitra- 
tion. ‘The position of the United States would be a trifle, 
and more than a trifle, ridiculous if its Supreme Court were 
to decide that its claim to jurisdiction over Behring Sea 
was untenable at the very moment that the Government 
was defending that claim before the arbitrators. A decision 
in its favour, again, would, without in any way improving 
the position of the States, appear somewhat discourteous to 
the international board to which the Government has been 
content to appeal. What would be both decidedly amusing 
and very American would be a decision of the Supreme 
Court against the claim of the Federal Government, given 
after the arbitrators had decided in its favour. 


‘MR. LALFOUR AND THE IRISH CONSTABULARY. 


Fb! declining the honour of the farewell banquet at which 
it was proposed, not very judiciously perhaps, to enter- 
tain him on the eve of his departure from Dublin, Mr. 
Batrour undoubtedly acted with propriety and discretion. 
The ceremony of bidding adieu to the officers and men of 
the Royal Irish Constabulary was another matter. This, at 
any rate, was not in the nature of a celebration of the 
faithful discharge of his official duties by a public servant— 
a proceeding which, as the retiring Curer Secretary rightly 
pointed out, would constitute an undesirable precedent ; it 
was nothing more than the personal interchange of friendly 
words and wishes between the real, though not the 
nominal, head of the civil administration in Ireland and the 
trusty and well-disciplined force by which he has been 
assisted in his thankless and laborious task. The true 
character of the occasion was impressively illustrated in 
Mr. Batrour’s brief, but heartfelt, address of farewell 
to the assembled Constabulary; and this, together with 
their enthusiastic manifestation of regard for their depart- 
ing chiefand regret for his departure, combined to con- 
stitute as pleasant and impressive an incident as the whole 
history of English government in Ireland could readily 
produce. Indeed, we are not sure that such an example 


of perfectly mutual and mutually perfect loyalty subsisting | 


between a Minister of State and his working subordinates, 
as has been displayed by Mr. Batrour and the men of 
whom he took leave last Monday, would be easy to match 
in these days in any department of our administration on 
either side of St. George’s Channel. 

Mr. Batrovr’s attitude, in fact, throughout his whole 
career as the Parliamentary representative of the Irish 
Government has done much to re-establish that Palmer- 
stonian tradition of official duty which, though liable, like 
other good things, to abuse and exaggeration, was yet 
vastly to be preferred to the practice which, thanks to 
Ministerial time-serving and timidity, has gone far to 
supersede it. Lord PALMERSTON was accused, and sometimes 
not without plausibility, of elevating the public service to 
the position in which the thoroughgoing patriot is credited 
with placing his country. It would certainly not be true 
to say that Mr. BaLrour ever avowed or consciously acted 
on the principle of “‘ My subordinates, right or wrong” ; 
but it is, no doubt, the fact that he presumed everything in 
their favour and against their Parliamentary assailants 
until the contrary was clearly shown, and that where it was 
merely a case of unproved affirmation on one side against 
simple denial on the other, he took the word of his tried 
and trusted agents in preference to that of their accusers. It 
is, in our opinion, and in the opinion, we should imagine, 
of all but prigs and anarchists, impossible for the State to 
expect faithful service from its officers on any other terms ; 
and in no Parliamentary Assembly which does not contain 
a large infusion of the anarchical element would the obser- 
vance of this principle excite either resentment or surprise. 
It is certain, however, and it is painfully characteristic of 
the temper of a considerable minority of the present House 
of Commons, that no one of Mr. Batrour’s official habits 
excited them to such amazed indignation as this. They 
really seemed to regard it as incredible that, when an Irish 
member of Parliament asked a question involving an un- 
supported charge of gross misconduct against the Irish 
Constabulary, the Chief Secretary should rise in his place, 
and for all answer read a telegram from a resident magis- 
trate, or some other official, in which the charge was met 
with a categorical denial. An expression of his willingness 
to make further inquiries and to procure fuller particulars 
had no mollifying effect upon them. What exasperated 
them was Mr. Barour’s quiet determination to treat the 
incident as for the moment closed, and his invariable readi- 
ness, in the event of a debate ensuing, to argue the case on 
the unhesitating assumption that his subordinates had told 
him the truth, and that the counter-statementof theiraccusers 
was the offspring of malice or mistake. It is not so much 
that the actual practice of other Ministers in Mr. Batrour’s 
position had differed from his, as that their defence of their 
subordinates had too often been found deprecatory and half- 
hearted, whereas his was uniformly confident and intrepid. 
They had been wont to put the official case as though they 
thought its falsehood to be at least as probable as its truth ; 
but he as though he held it to be much more probably true 
than false. It was quite clear that this difference in the 
tone of the defence meant a great deal in the way of irrita- 
tion for the Gladstonian and Nationalist maligner of the 
Irish Constabulary; it is easy to believe that it meant 
everything for the persons defended. And it is because 
every police-constable in Ireland, from the highest to the 
lowest, could count upon being defended in this spirit that 
the force has been able to discharge its difficult duties with 
such decision and success. They should never again have 
reason, so long as a Unionist Government is in power, to 
apprehend the possibility of any less effective vindication 
of their acts. If Mr. Batrour’s work in Ireland is to be 
successfully carried on, the tradition of his fearless and 
unswerving loyalty to his subordinates must be religiously 
preserved, 


BEHIND THE TIMES. 


TC is not in these days safe to assume that an address 

delivered by a Minister, or an ex-Minister, on an in- 
dustrial subject will contain sound political economy, or, 
indeed, any economic reasoning at all. Much of it, in spite 
of the dignified position of the discourser, may consist of 
gush to theaddress of the New Journalism, and the remainder 
may be devoted to an attempt to “ nobble” the working-class 
electorate. The fact that the gentleman with the glass of 
water on the table in front of him is a Privy Councillor 
gives nowadays no sort of assurance that he will not talk 
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like the rawest spouter at a workman’s club. To 
know whether he is likely to do this or not, it 
is not enough to be acquainted with the fact that he fills, 
or has filled, an official position ; you have to inquire what 
his name is. If, however, you hear that the name of the 
ex-Minister is PLayrarr, you may safely count upon hear- 
ing a speech on industrial matters which shall contain a 

deal more honesty, common-sense, and sound economics 
than is to be found in the speeches of—well, more than one 
or two politicians occupying seats on one or other of the 
Front Benches. Sir Lyon Puayrarr’s address to his con- 
stituents at South Leeds, on the Labour question, is a dis- 
course of the old sort; a discourse of the days when 
statesmanship confined itself to the task—a quite suffi- 
ciently arduous one—of protecting the free development 
of individual faculty within the limits of the citizen’s duty 
to the State and to his fellow-citizens, and had not yet 
begun to regard it as the beginning and end of its functions 
to “improve the condition of one man and ameliorate the 
“lot” of another, and generally to invest the common- 
wealth with the combined functions of nurse, guardian, 
tutor, legal adviser, medical attendant, Nabob-uncle, and 
in extreme cases fairy godmother to every individual 
member of the community. 

To say this, however, is to say that Sir Lyon Piayrain’s 
opinions are old-fashioned, and his methods obsolete ; and 
in particular that his mode of dealing with Labour questions in 
general is likely to be unpopular. And that is the literal and 
melancholy truth—a truth which we cannot, perhaps, more 
effectively illustrate within these narrow limits than by quoting 
what Sir Lyon had to say on the question whether the 
State should regulate the hours of labour. “ Each of you,” 
said he to this assembly of his constituents, “has a right 
“ to ask me, ‘Are you, as our representative, in favour of 
“ a limited labour-day?’ My answer is, ‘Certainly, when 
“ ‘the trades deem it for their own interests, either by 
“accepting lower wages or by increasing the produc- 
“ “tivity of their work, so as to maintain higher wages.’” 
One glance at the reservations of this singular reply will 
suffice to satisfy any one that Sir Lyon Ptayrair is 
terribly behind the times. If he really thinks that the 
men who are agitating for a statutory eight-hours day accept 
the dilemma which he proposes to them, it is a pity that 
he does not consult some high-strung young democrat on 
the subject. Any of these democratic tennis-bats or con- 
cert-pitched pianos—whichever was the image in Sir Epwarp 
Reep’s mind when he coined the phrase—would inform 
Sir Lyon Prayrair that workmen have not the slightest 
intention of accepting lower wages, and do not contem- 
plate increasing the productivity of their work, but that 
they mean to have shorter hours for all that. No 
doubt, if he then Socratically asks these Democrats how 
they propose to maintain the rate of wages, they are likely 
to “sever” in their high-strung answers. But they will 
all agree in rejecting both the alternatives propounded to 
them, and will probably decline to discuss the matter with 
any one so hopelessly arriéré as to believe that, unless you 
improve the quality of an article, you cannot diminish the 
amount of it which you offer for sale without propor- 
tionately diminishing your takings. 

It is probable that Sir Lyon Puayrai’s answer to 
the one question has effectually done for him in high- 
strung circles; but if not, he will not survive his reply 
to that which follows. “ Will you vote,” he supposed 
himself to be asked, “for a general eight-hours Labour 
“ law in Parliament?” And he answers, “No, because I 
“ think that State interference with working-men in regard 
“ to the free use of their own time and the earning of their 
“ own wages will result in much harm to them, and may 
“even throw back the progress of working-men for a 
“ generation.” What are you to do with a statesman who 
is still in bondage to so effete a superstition as this ! 


HARDKNOT. 


Ww Great Britons are prone to preen ourselves on our race, 

and to think, even when we have been too well brought 
up to talk, disparagingly of the hybrid origin of Continental 
nations. There are thousands of well-meaning persons who hold 
unconsciously that the Creator made men, women, and English ; 
but the fact is that we are a very mixed lot, and if the name 
“Briton” be correctly, as it is confidently, interpreted by some 
authorities to mean “ speckled,” in allusion to the primitive 


practice of tattooing, it is applicable to the lineage, as it once was 
to the skins, of the natives of this island. 

In all our land there is no district the people of which con- 
tribute more effectively to the national character than that lying 
between Carlisle and Chester, yet nowhere is it less possible to 
unravel the strains of Celtic, Saxon, Norman, Scandinavian, and 
Roman blood. The confluents of these currents, resulting in a 
fine development of physical and mental power, is reflected in the 
place-names, which preserve a record, like that of geological 
deposits, of the various languages successively spoken in the 
country. Carlisle, for example, represents the Celtic and Roman 
tongues, being the softened form of the Cymric caer, a fortress, 
and Luguvalliwm, by which name, itself probably a Latinized ver- 
sion of the vernacular, it was known to the builders of Antonine’s 
wall; names ending in -ham and -ton abound, commemorating 
Saxon occupation, and in -by and -wick, perpetuating the memory 
of the Norse thraldom which ensued on the withdrawal of the 
legions. 

Eskdale (a name partly Celtic and partly Norse), extending 
from the ancient seaport of Ravenglass (now silted up) into 
the very heart of the Lake district, is full of remains of Roman 
occupation. At Ravenglass itself there are the ruins of 
a Roman villa, the walls of which are still standing to 
the height of 8 or 10 feet ; there is also a fine camp, which has 
suffered much from agriculture and railway works. This gives 
the name to Muncaster, from immemorial times the home of the 
Penningtons, yielding in turn the title by which the head of that 
family, English of the English, was raised to the Irish peerage 
under one of the inscrutable rules of English chivalry. Muncaster 
Castle itself stands on a steep bluff on the Esk, a mile or more 
above the old camp. It is impossible to guess how long it has 
endured asa stronghold ; guarding, as it does, a ford in the estuary, 
it was, no doubt, occupied and fortified by native tribes long be- 
fore the Roman invasion. The conquerors would not be slow to 
secure such an important position, and, in fact, the foundations of 
the feudal keep are of Roman work. During some alterations in 
the building a few years ago a fine gold coin of Theodosius the 
Great was discovered. The medisval tower still scowls across 
the ford it was built to defend, the central block of the modern 
additions. 

To reach the head of Eskdale the traveller may avail himse!{ 
of a funny little railway, constructed some years ago to develop 
some iron works, which, happily for the beauty of the vale, 
though fatally to the prospects of shareholders in the line, have 
proved abortive. Perhaps the only advantage of choosing the rail 
rather than the road consists in the opportunity afforded of admiring 
the Protean versatility of one of the Company’s officials. Nobody 
is on duty at the wayside stations until the arrival of the 
infrequent train, when the person who left Ravenglass in the 
character of guard jumps from his van upon the platform, becomes 
station-master, produces a key, unlocks the booking-office, turns 
into booking-clerk ; after which, metamorphosed into porter, he 
attends to passengers’ baggage, and then, sounding his whistle— 
presto ! is once more the guard as the train moves off. Vor all 
that appears to the contrary this pluralist is also general manager, 
secretary, and traffic-superintendent to the Company. 

But to arrive at Hardknot pleasantly, the tourist will do better to 
let himself be driven along the road which, following the brawling 
Esk, threading the oak copse, and being, indeed, of greater oxce!- 
lence than many more frequented highways, is altogether a path of 
pleasantness. He may turn off near Randall Holm to inspect the 
Roman tile works at the foot of Muncaster Fell, after which he 
will follow the road, till, arriving at the farm of Butter-Eldkeld, 
about twelve miles from Ravenglass, he finds himself in full view 
of Sca Fell. At this point the road, hitherto thoroughly well 
behaved, though betraying here and there mildly sub-alpine pro- 
pensities, suddenly loses all self-respect, and flings itself in 
impossible gradients full on the face of Hardknot Fell. This was, 
of old, the pack-horse way between Kendal, Concangium o/ the 
Itinerary and the principal wool-market, and Ravenglass, the prin- 
cipal seaport, of the North-West. 

Hardknot Camp lies on the flank of the fell about 400 feet 
above Butter-Eldkeld farm. It testifies by its strength and position 
to the former importance of the pass which it commands. ‘Though 
locally called the Castle, it is, in truth, a Roman camp of orthodox 
design. It consists of a square enclosure measuring rather more 
than 100 paces on the face, surrounded by a massive rampart of 
blocks of metamorphic stone, originally built as a wall, but now 
fallen into ruin, and protected, save where the ground is pre- 
cipitous, by a deep foss. The four gateways occupy the usual 
position in the centre of each face, and these, as well as the well- 
built tovrers at each angle of the camp, have been finished with 
coigns of red freestone. The latter must have been brought from 
a considerable distance, sea-borne to Ravenglass, and has unfor- 
tunately been the cause of much damage to the buildings, which 
have been pillaged for generations for material to sharpen scythes, 
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Within the enclosure remain the foundations and ruined walls of 
the praetorium and other extensive buildings, showing that this 
has been a stationary castrum estivum. The excavation of one 
of the corner towers last year produced several spear-heads, a 
quantity of pottery, and a ring with device in intaglio; and the 
Cumberland and Westmorland antiquaries propose next year to 
undertake a systematic examination of the whole ground, 

From its plan and construction, this camp may be surmised to 
be one formed by Agricola in his second campaign, A.D. 80, or/at 
all events by Hadrian, about 120, when the wall was built from 
Solway to Tyne. It may have been garrisoned by a cohort of 
420 men, besides which there would be accommodation for 1,500 
native troops brought there for summer training. Altogether, 
Hardknot remains one of the best preserved Roman fortifications 
in this country. Not the least interesting feature in connexion 
with it is a campus martius, about 500 yards north-east of it, and 
higher up the mountain. Here a space of about 60 acres has 
been cleared of stones, terraced, and levelled, forming a smooth 
lawn, in striking contrast to the rugged solitude around. At one 
corner of it isan immense cairn, the burial-place, probably, of 
some British chieftain, and over all tower the dark cliffs of Hard- 
knot Fell. Allis silent and lonely now; no sound is heard but 
the infrequent scream of the buzzard or the bleat of the mountain 
sheep; but the place must have been full of stir once, when the 
rocks echoed to the trumpets of the legion, and the cohorts 
wheeled and deployed on the now deserted drill-ground. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


HERE is now on view at Messsrs. Dowdeswell & Dowdes- 

well’s Galleries, 160 New Bond ‘Street, a large picture by 
Mr. Herbert Schmalz, called “The Return from Calvary.” This 
is exhibited in a room by itself, with the usual rather odious 
accessories of a darkened approach and strong light concentrated 
on the canvas. There is not, however, we are thankful to say, a 
mirror to reflect the central figure in the ceiling. Over this 
ambitious religious work Mr. Schmalz has been occupied in the 
Holy Land for two years. We see those faithful ones who have 
left the Saviour hanging on the Cross lamentably climbing the 
hill beyond Jerusalem. St. John, who is supporting the Virgin 
Mary, turns to gaze back, across the city, at Calvary, whose 
three crosses are seen against the sombre sky. Mary Magdalene, 
Mary the wife of Cleophas, and the sister of the Virgin follow. 
‘There are many fine points in this large composition ; the stern 
profile of John is fine ; the golden head of the Magdalene against 
‘the indigo distance is even beautiful. The landscape of the 
shrouded city, and the strange sky, with its unearthly pall of 
cloud being swept away before the wind, are admirably pic- 
turesque. The picture tells its solemn story directly and plainly. 
The colour of the foliage, on the other hand, is metallic, and the 
details are not lovingly painted. With all its care and effort, the 
whole thing is slightly commonplace. 

The qualities and defects of Mr. Herbert Schmalz’s work are 
still more clearly discerned in the collection of sketches and 
pictures of the Holy Land, from Jerusalem to Damascus, which 
fill another room at the Dowdeswell Galleries. Here much is 
creditable and nothing exquisite. The largest of these pictures 
is one of the best, “The Home of Martha and Mary” (21), a 
study of the town of Bethany, empty of figures, but interesting 
and good. Of the studies with figures, the most highly finished 
is “A Woman of Nazareth” (7). Mr. Schmalz needs consider- 
able polish of surface to make his pictures acceptable to the eye. 
He is not a skilful, and still less an artistic, sketcher. He lacks 
brush-power, and his work is often, from a technical point of 
‘view, so naive as to be childish. “Old Roman Bridge, Cesarea 
Philippi” (36), should never have been exhibited at all, and 
“Shiloh” (15) is scarcely less feeble. We think that Mr. 
Schmalz puts on his paint too wetly for a painter so little skilled 
as he is in drawing with the brush. On the other hand, there is 
much in this exhibition to praise. The great white columns of 
the “Mosque el-Aksa” (14) are grand in their simplicity. 
Pretty, though rather weak, is the warm reddish-grey line of 
“Patmos” (16) on its azure ocean. Very interesting and 
singular is the solitary blue cone of “ Mount Athos” (24) rising 
from a desolate sea. A clever study is “ Staircase leading to the 
Mosque of Hebron” (37), in painting which Mr. Schmalz was 
subjected to great annoyance from fanatic Muslims. 

At the Aésthetic Gallery, 155 New Bond Street, Mr. Goodyer 
has opened an exhibition of raré and ancient embroideries and 
brocades, which is well worthy of notice. Of these perhaps the 
most curious are a series of Portuguese brocades, probably of the 
last century, delicate and fantastic designs on pure colour. These 
are supposed to have been manufactured in Portugal itself, and 
this may well be the case; but they have a character entirely 


Oriental, and we should rather suppose them either to have been 
imported from Goa, or at least to have been imitated specimens 
brought from Portuguese India. Particularly noticeable, too, are 
a set of Chinese gala robes, short in the back, with full sleeves, 
Among these is an antique dress of soft, dark purple satin, sin- 
gularly beautiful. We may also draw attention to the Spanish 
and Japanese embroideries. On the staircase above the gallery 
is hung a red Chinese hanging of extraordinary size, very richly 
embroidered with dragons. This does not appear to be itself old, 
but a most careful reproduction of an archaic temple-curtain. 

We have delayed, we fear, recommending our readers to the 
exhibition of the Photographic Society of Great Britain, 54 Pall 
Mall East, until it is almost too late. We may, however, yet be 
in time to say that the collection is a singularly full and amusing 
one, and that all the latest discoveries and contrivances by which 
perfection is given to the popular art of photography are here to 
be found exemplified. 


POST PRANDIUM. 


MM“ scholars have longed for a general revival of Latin as 

an admitted working language of the sciences, if so we 
might be delivered from the reign of Babel which seems to be 
imminent. Dr. Constantine Stauder of Florence, domiciled in 
London (a sufficiently cosmopolitan description, and so far of 
good omen), is the bold man who undertakes to show how it can 
be done. Mr. Nutt has published for him Post Prandium, a 
book of “ pleasantries in colloquial Latin,” “ in order to show that 
Latin may be more easily and more pleasantly acquired by 
treating the language as if it were still a living tongue than by 
methods now in use.” And he shows it by taking a number of 
cuts from the New York comic papers, fairly enough at random 
to all appearance, and translating the legends into Latin for the 
most part as good as the official Latin of the Eastern Empire. 
Here is a short dialogue in classical matter :— 

Timonellus Athenieasis. Quid te tam vehementer affligitur ? (sic). 

Augustulus Romanus. Rancida hee Greca grammatica confundit wxgro- 
tatque (sic) me. 

Tim. Ath. Nuge! Jam puer trium annorum Grece loquebar. 

Fabula dicit Romanos non esse Grecos (sed etiam, si narratori fides, 
parum Latine loqui posse). 


We can understand that a small Athenian boy should commit a 
Datism in Latin ; but we cannot see why the Roman boy should 
make a neuter verb transitive. This however is not a favour- 
able specimen of Dr. Stauder’s Latinity. 

Also there are bits of travel-talk, such as “Conducere et 
locare” (why not “ locatio conductio” ?): how there is a house to 
be let “ universa vel in partibus”; but this, we fear, will scarce 
pass even for Latin of Constantinople: how the intending tenant 
cannot abide oilcloth: “Oleatum textile in scalis tolerare non 
possum.” And how the letter shall praise his furniture in Latin. 
“Supellex est nitida. Omnes lecti sunt ferrei et nuper purgati.” 
But this puts us in mind of a Roman story of lodgings we lately 
heard, which might serve as a continuation of the dialogue, and 
is easier to turn from modern into ancient Roman than to present 
in English, Let us try :— 

A. Salve domine hospes. Bene dormivisti ? 

B. At tu cum purgatissimis tuis ferreisque lectis in maximam malam 
erucem. 

A. Numquid tibi minus ex animo fuit ? 

B. Dispeream hercle nisi mihi totum corpus demorsum ac dilaniatum 
est. Insectis enim omnia plena. Si mihi iam non credas, ipse videris 
quomodo se ea res habeat. 

A. (In cubiculum ingressus), Quas mihi tricas enarras? Insecta ista 
minime reperio. 

B. Imo ecce sexcenta. 

A. Dii deeque, hominem improbum! Tune has bestiolas insecta 
nominas? Insecta esse nego. 

B. Quid ergo, locatorum impudentissime et sceleratissime ? 

A. Insecta quidem non sunt. Cimices sunt! 

Ex hac verissima fabula disce cimices minus insecta Rome videri quam 
testudinem in via ferrea Anglica. 


We need not tell scholars that Dr. Stauder is really following in 
the steps of Erasmus. And he has a good modern warrantor 
too. Hehas judiciously printed inside the cover of Post Prandium 
considerable extracts from Lord Dufferin’s recent address at 
St. Andrews. Lord Dufferin maintained that vocabulary should 
be acquired before set rules of grammar, and that the best authors 
should not be made the vile body of a beginner’s experiments, 
with the risk of making the models of the language objects of 
disgust to him before he has become in any way competent to 
admire them. There is much to be said for this view. We do 
not know, in fact, of more than one practical objection to carrying 
it out. Unhappily that is a very grave one. The teaching of 
Latin (or Greek) in the manner of a living language postulates in 
the teacher a kind and an amount of training that are to be found 
only in a small minority of schoolmasters. 
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Dr. Stauder’s opinions are not without a more serious organ, 
the Phenix, “ nuntius Latinus internationalis,” of which three or 
more numbers have appeared. The prospectus or “consilii ex- 
positio” sets forth, truly enough, the growing inconvenience 
that we suffer, and are like to suffer yet more, by reason of the 
multitude of tongues. Three or four languages may not be too 
much: “linguas Francorum, Anglorum, Germanorum, Italorum 
callere nec ultra vires hominis nec iniucundum videtur ”—though 
indeed many scholars who can read several languages have great 
trouble in speaking any but theirown. We have been credibly 
informed that Mark Pattison, who probably knew French litera- 
ture better than the majority of well-educated Frenchmen, could 
hardly speak French at all, nor is this by any means an isolated 
example, for there is at least one living Englishman who knows 
more of the literature and speaks the language worse than the 
Jate Rector of Lincoln. At all events, as the Phenix adds, 
“multo longius et latius extenditur hoc malum.” Books are 
published in Bulgarian, Czech, Catalan, Finnish, Magyar, and 
what not, nor is publication in the less known tongues by any 
means confined to matters of exclusively local or national interest ; 
so that learned men constantly have to lament “opera sibi 
imprimis necessaria se omnino legere non posse.” Ut ecce ante 
haud ita multos annos (Latine enim cum Pheenice de nostro 
dolore queri volumus) vir eximius Montisque Nigri hominibus 
quasi Solon alter nuperrime factus, Victor Bogisi¢, librum optimum 
de consuetudinibus Slavorum meridionalium conscripsit, sed 
Serbice sive Croatice (quod idem est). Quem quidem librum, 
iuris quod vocant comparati studiosis alioquin perutilem futurum, 
paucissimi tamen legere possunt. The Phenix, then, would have 
us return to Latin. As for thinking that the world will ever do 
without Latin, people may say what they will, but “ adversus 
Jinguam generis humani magistram non’ prevalebunt.” Well and 
wisely said, most ardent and enterprising Phenix. 

But what sort of Latin? Clearly we cannot be expected to 
write the fastidiously Ciceronian style of the Renaissance 
Latinists. Terence shall be good enough for us, and “ Ulpian 
serves his need” shall be counted no reproach. We may use 
common Romance words in Latin form with their common 
modern sense, as protestans, liberalis, minister; and we need not 
observe the classical order of words. It shall suffice if the Latin 
be grammatical and intelligible. The limits of license in syntax 
are not exactly defined, and we are disappointed not to find any 
Jight on one of the first questions that occurred to us, whether 
the new Latin revival means to admit medizval constructions or 
not. Are we to be allowed to circumvent the classical accusative 
and infinitive, not to mention the more refined difficulties of 
wratio obliqua, by the more direct and easy though less elegant 
use of guod or guta with the indicative? If not, why not? 
Multum scire cupimus, magister Stauder, quid inde dominationi 
vestre videtur. Non enim hoc agitur ut viri docti ubicumque 
gentium Latine scribant eleganter, sed ut faciliter. Et credimus 
quod facilius erit Viros illos Obscuros imitari quam Reuchlinium 
vet Erasmum. 

Another question, if Latin is to be revived for speaking as well 
as writing, is that of a common pronunciation. Dr. Stauder 
declares himself for the Italian use, not because it is the plea- 
santest or the nearest to the Augustan sounds (though he might 
plausibly maintain that it is both), but because it is the 
only one that would have a chance of being generally accepted, 
.and is on the whole the easiest. On that point we think he is 
right. Any such convention would of course leave every nation 
free to pronounce Latin in its own fashion at home. Speaking, 
however, would have to come after writing. We have not ex- 
pressed any opinion as to the general prospects of the scheme, 
mor do we mean to commit ourselves. If it be in human power 
to stay the plague of tongues, we should indeed be glad to see it; 
and the experiment cando no harm, Post Prandium has at any 
rate the positive merit of being amusing, and the relative merit of 
being infinitely more sensible than Volapiik or any other artificial 
jargon. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


OF of the gravest dangers at the moment hanging over the 
Paris Bourse, and therefore disturbing every Stock Ex- 
change in the world, is the critical state of the Bank of Spain. 
The Spanish Government always spends much more than it 
receives ; and as for years past it has not been able to borrow 
abroad at rates which seemed to itself reasonable, it has paid its 
way by incessant loans from the Bank of Spain. Many months 
ago the Bank, in consequence, had issued notes to the extreme 
limit allowed by law. Therefore in the last session of the Cortes 
the Government got authority for the Bank to increase its circula- 
tion far beyond the old limit, on condition that it kept one-third 
of the circulation in gold and silver; and at the same time the 


Government took power itself to issue internal redeemable bonds 
to the nominal amount of 10 millions sterling. Since then the . 
bank has increased its note circulation to about 31 millions 
sterling, or about a million sterling beyond the old limit. But it 
has not complied with the law requiring it to keep one-third in 
gold and silver. The natural result has been a depreciation of the 
notes of about 15 per cent.; in other words, a hundred pounds 
nominal in notes are worth really in gold only about 85/., and 
consequently the interest payable abroad by the Government on 
its debt is increased in that proportion. And similarly, railway 
Companies, merchants, and others, who have to remit money from 
Spain, say to France or England, either in payment of debt or in 
discharge of interest and dividends, find the charges increased to the 
same extent. It is evident that if the Government goes on borrowing 
from the Bank, and the Bank has to go on issuing fresh paper while 
it is unable to increase its metallic reserve, the notes will depre- 
ciate more and more, and the loss by exchange, as it is called, will 
increase alarmingly. Naturally, therefore, the fear has sprung up 
that the notes may fall to such a discount that the Spanish railways 
will be unable to continue paying interest on their shares, The 
matter is a serious one for all investors in Spanish securities of 
every kind ; but it is more serious for France than for ourselves, 
because the greater part of the Spanish railways have been built 
by French money, and their shares are principally held in France. 
It is estimated, indeed, that the investments of France in Spanish 
securities amount to about 150 millions sterling, and a very large 
proportion are held by bankers, great capitalists, and speculators 
on the Bourse, Difficulties, therefore, on the part of the Govern- 
ment and the railways of Spain would mean such losses by 
bankers and capitalists that there might be a serious crisis pro- 
voked in Paris. To remedy all this, and also to prepare the way 
for its own loan of 10 millions sterling, the Government has urged 
upon the Bank to get a loan which would enable it to increase its 
stock of coin and bullion. The Bank already owes a million ster- 
ling to the Messrs. Rothschild, and another million to a great Paris 
bank, and it has applied to both for a prolongation of the loans. 
At the same time it has requested the Messrs. Rothschild to lend 
it two or three millions sterling, which it promises to lay out in 
increasing its gold and silver. The Messrs. Rothschild replied 
that there was no use discussing a fresh loan until the prolonga- 
tion of the old one was decided ; and they asked, upon their side, 
satisfactory security for the repayment of the loan; if this were 
forthcoming they promised to meet the Bank of Spain in a most 
friendly spirit. Negotiatiors respecting the prolongation of the old 
loan went on for weeks; at last, however, they have ended satis- 
factorily. Naturally people have begun to fear that the position 
of the Bank is even worse than it was supposed to be, as the 
Messrs. Rothschild met with such difficulty respecting the mere ex- 
tension of an existing loan. And it is more than doubtful whether 
a new advance will be made. If it were,no doubt the Bank 
would increase its stock of gold and silver ; but immediately then 
the Government would insist upona fresh loan, and would probably 
require the Bank to take the whole 10 millions sterling of new 
internal bonds, or at any rate such portion of them as the public 
would not subscribe. That would necessitate a large issue of fresh 
notes; the public, in consequence, would get frightened, and the 
notes would fall to even a greater discount than they are at 
already. A fresh loan, therefore, would not really place the Bank 
in a better position than it is in; and if the Messrs. Rothschild 
already found it difficult to get satisfactory security for the repay- 
ment of an existing loan, it does not seem likely, to say the least, 
that they will make a fresh advance of two or three times the 
amount upon security that presumably would not be so good. 

During the’week ended Wednesday night, the Bank of England 
received from abroad over a million sterling in gold, about 
850,000/. of the amount being from Brazil. This large import 
has so strengthened the Bank that bill-brokers and discount- 
houses think that money will remain easy for months to come ; 
competition amongst them, therefore, has increased, and the rate 
of discount in the open market has fallen to 3 per cent. It is 
alleged by them that there is much more money than can be em- 
ployed, that bills are very scarce, that foreign bankers are com- 
peting actively, and that there is no probability of the American 
withdrawals becoming dangerously large. Furthermore, specula- 
tion has been greatly checked by recent events, and the demand 
of the Stock Exchange for accommodation is very small, while 
trade, though fairly good, is yet quiet. The Bank of England, not 
being able to secure the support of the joint-stock banks, 
feels itself powerless, and thus the market is allowed to drift. 
This appears to us unwise, for at any moment accidents may occur 
and seriously disturb the market. 

The silver market remains dull and lifeless, and the price, after 
recovering to 44d. per oz., has fallen back to 43}§d. per oz. 
Speculation is absent, and there is little demand either for the 
Continent or India. 

During the week the stock markets have been agitated by a 
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number of unfavourable accidents. Although there are reasons 
for thinking that the serious difficulties in Paris and Berlin have 
been got over for the moment, there is yet much apprehension 
respecting the course of events in those cities, and the crisis in 
Spain still inspires anxiety. The old loans due by the Bank of 
Spain have been renewed, but there is not much prospect 
of further loans being made. Meantime the Bank is in- 
creasing its note circulation while its gold is decreasing, 
and as a natural consequence its notes are further depreciating. 
At one time this week the price of Spanish Four per Cents fell as 
low as 62; but there has been some recovery since. The fall, 
however, was partly due to the difficulties of a large operator 
here who had bought far more Spanish bonds than he could pay 
for. At the settlement he was compelled to sell, and the forced 
sale rapidly sent down the price. The worst influence, however, 
was exercised by the telegrams stating that the province of Rio 
Grande, in the south of Brazil, was about to secede; that the 
province of Pard, in the north, had actually declared itself inde- 
pendent, and that there was danger that the province of Bahia, 
in the centre, would follow the example. So little intelligence is 
allowed to be sent to Europe that it is not known yet what truth 
is in these reports; but naturally they alarmed investors and 
speculators, who sold on an enormous scale. The best informed 
do not attach much importance to the reports respecting Para 
and Bahia, alleging that the Brazilians never fight, and that the 
appearance of a military force will quickly restore order. But 
there is more apprehension respecting Rio Grande, where there 
are numerous German settlers; and, if they have revolted, they 
will make short work of the Brazilian troops. The depression in 
Spanish and Brazilian securities, and the anxieties respecting 
Paris and Berlin, have naturally affected the American market. 
On Friday, Saturday, and Monday there was a continuous fall, 
and on the latter day it looked as if speculators had become 
thoroughly frightened, and that a break-down was imminent. On 
Tuesday, however, there was a complete change. Influential 
buying on a large scale began. Speculators who had sold what 
they did not possess got frightened, and began to buy back rapidly, 
and in the course of the day there was a rise of from 1} to 2 dollars. 
On Wednesday morning the advance continued ; but when a fall 
occurred in Spanish and Brazilian securities the American market 
likewise gave way. New York capitalists, bought everything 
that was offered by London, and the decline was checked. The grain 
market, however, still remains in a sensitive state. On the one side 
the exports from America are on so enormous a scale, and the in- 
creases in the railway earnings are so large, that American specula- 
tors count confidently upon an actual boom; but the difficulties in 
Europe are such that speculators on the Continent and here sell 
upon every advance, and thus the efforts of the New York operators 
are kept in check, The expectation is still very general that the 
Russian Government is about to prohibit the export of wheat ; but 
as yet it has not doneso. The grain market, however, is decidedly 
firmer, and the tendency appears to be upwards, although the ex- 
ports from the United States are on an extraordinary scale, and 
European farmers are sending their produce freely to market. 


Brazilian bonds have fallen disastrously during the week on 
the reported secession of two of the provinces. As neither the 
Minister nor the financial agents of Brazil were in a position to 
say whether the reports were true or not, it was assumed that 
the situation in Brazil was more serious even than the telegrams 
represented, and holders, therefore, became alarmed. The Four 
and a Half per Cents closed on Thursday evening at 55, a fall, 
compared with the close on the preceding Thursday, of as much 
as 83, and the Four per Cents closed at 524, a fall of 7}. At one 
time on Thursday the quotations were very much lower. Thus, 
the Four per Cents of 1889 were down to 49}, but they recovered 
3 before the close of the day. In the Spanish Fours there were 
also very sharp and frequent fluctuations. At one time they were 
as low as 62; but they closed on Thursday evening at 643, a fall 
compared with the preceding Thursday of 13. The advance on 
Thursday afternoon was quite sudden, It came from Paris, and 
was attributed to an interview in which Baron Rothschild 
declared that his attitude to the Russian Loan has been quite 
misrepresented. It is assumed that the house of Rothschild will 
now support the market. Russian bonds closed on Thursday 
at 914, a fall compared with the preceding Thursday of 1. 
Chilian closed at 87, also a fallof 1. The Argentine 1886 Loan 
closed at 60, a fall of 1; and the Funding Loan closed at 57}, a 
fall of 2. Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway stock closed at 
124-7, a fall of 2; and Buenos Ayres and Rosario closed 
at 69-72, a fall of 4. Brazilian Railway issues have fallen 
heavily. In the American department there have also been 
several wide fluctuations; but in the end the changes are 
not considerable. To notice only dividend-paying shares, we 
find that New York Central closed on Thursday at 115}, 


a fall compared with the preceding Thursday of $; Lake Shore 
closed at 127, a fall of 1, and Illinois closed at 105, also a 
fall of 1, while Louisville and Nashville closed at 80, a fall of i. 
Home Railway stocks shared in the general decline. Great 
Western and North-Western closed on Thursday } lower than on 
the preceding Thursday, the former at 1573 and the latter at 
1703. North-Eastern closed at 1562, a fall of 1, and Midland 
closed at 161}, a fall of 14. Consols and Indian Sterling Threes 
are higher for the week, the former closing at 95; for cash, a rise 
of 3, and the latter at 953, a rise of 3. 


YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND TO-MORROW. 


p by says much for the national devotion to fox-hunting that the- 
packs are as numerous as ever, and that the sport, on the 
whole, is flourishing. Many things have been much against it 
of late years. But the Fie/d last week called attention to two. 
special nuisances which have been seriously exercising the minds 
of the Masters, They are fields overcrowded by unpaying out- 
siders, and the abuse of barbed wire. It is said that satisfactory 
measures are to be taken to deal with one and the other. The- 
strangers are to be forcibly laid under contribution, and the 
hunts are to undertake to reckon with the farmers if they replace 
the wire with wood. We wish them all success in their endea- 
vours ; but we see difficulties in the way. The strangers, who 
neglect to leave addresses behind them, are apt to be impervious 
to hints, and even to outspoken expostulations. They like to 
do their hunting, such as it is, economically. If they choose to 
obtrude their most unwelcome presence, there are no legal means of 
compelling them to stay away, nor can they be called on for a 
fair subscription in the law courts. Indeed, those free-riders who 
hunt from London or some great hunting centre, being exceed- 
ingly wise or crafty in their generation, take care to make only 
capricious and flying appearances. The competition of the rail- 
way Companies over countless diverging lines facilitates their: 
dodges, nor is it easy to circumvent these slippery customers ; for 
even the old system of “capping” seems to have gone much out 
of fashion. Perhaps the best way is to try and pick out a hunt 
secretary, who is rough in his speech and brusque in his be-~ 
haviour, and as little inclined to stand on ceremony as the free- 
hooters. He should have a good seat on his horse and be 
notorious as a straight rider ; he should have his commission on 
all the cash he collects, and should find pleasure as well as profit 
in his duties. Then the revenue of the hunt will rapidly run up, 
while at the same time the crowds at the coverside will be 
weeded. We remember one case of this kind in a well-known. 
suburban country. Matters had been managed in a 
gentlemanly and liberal fashion, till the mob from the 
City was becoming intolerable. The farmers were up in arms 
simultaneously, and small blame to them. The venerable Master 
had resigned in disgust, and his successor, a sharp man of 
business, took over the horn with his eyes open. He laid his. 
hand on a rough-riding aide-de-camp, as keen after the sovereigns 
of his commissions as was Osbaldistone or Assheton Smith after 
brushes. Mr. Secretary, like Mr. Chucks, the boatswain in Mr. 
Midshipman Easy, or like Lambro, the polished pirate in Don 
Juan, was in his beginnings the most mealy-mouthed and mild- 
mannered of men. He would steal softly up alongside of his 
victim, and almost whisper the message the Committee had 
charged him with. Then when the gentleman began to make 
excuse or feigned deafness with a touch of the off-hand spur, the 
insinuating murmur would swell to something like a bellow, which 
might be heard a couple of fields away. The most brazen-faced 
buccaneer did not care to face that ordeal twice, and the secretary 
became a haunting vision of terror. It was as good as any 
burlesque at subsequent meets to witness the futile efforts to 
give the slip to a man who had the nose and determination of 
a sleuthhound and the quick eye of a greyhound. The 
dodgers were promptly followed up and ridden down, and in 
the course of a few weeks there was a clearance with a revolution. 
If these cheeseparing skulkers were keen sportsmen, we should 
have more sympathy with them ; but for the most part they shirk 
fences like donations. Perhaps we regard them with natural 
prejudice, for it has often been our fate to travel in a belated 
train carrying City-wards a troop of voluble impostors. Their 
talk is of reckless leaps and of awkward falls, of ugly take-offs 
and of formidable water-jumps. As evidences of the various 
dangers they have faced, they are splashed from the boot-tips up 
to the hat-crowns. But we have been in the field with them, and 
we know them better. We have seen them fluttering along the 
lanes like a string of wild geese, and waiting their turns in the 
mire at the gates with ill-feigned impatience. No wonder they 
cut out work at small expense for their servants and the shoe- 
black brigade when their horses are kept dancing upon roads that 
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are muddier than Cheapside or Cannon Street. The corpulence of 
the more elderly of them, which tells of turtle, and the chalky 
complexions of the juniors, which speak of high stools in stifling 
chambers and of fireproof safes, show eloquently enough that 
they knew little of the saddle, save when they indulge in the 
weekly holiday. We do not mean to say, for a moment, that 
their beimg men of business is in any way against them. There 
was no keener sportsman, as we know, than old Mr. Jorrocks, who 
made a fortune in business by sticking to the desk and the tea- 
chests. But then old Jorrocks was far too good a man to swagger, 
and although he threw himself heart and soul into the science 
and strategy of the chase, he never professed to be one of your 
flyers. And although he was as sharp a hand at a bargain as 
anybody, he always gave value for his pleasure as for his goods, 
in ready-money. By the way, if there was one thing that 
Jorrocks despised, it was “ mugging,” as the sport of the men 
who ride after a “great lolloping donkey,” or, in other 
words, a half-crippled and paddock-bred deer. The chase 
of the noble stag in the nineteenth century, in the sub- 
urban counties, is so safe, so sure, and so easy, that it is ex- 
¢remely popular. The ruck of the patrons of the staghounds 
are the most timid and nervous of the cockney foxhunters. As 
to the chase itself, we say nothing, except that cheaper and more 
certain arrangements might be made by trailing a red-herring 
or a scent of aniseed across the country. But the cruelty of 
the finish is often abominable, when the short-winded animal, at 
‘bay in some horsepond, is being lacerated by the eager hounds, 
‘before he is caught, to be carted again for future use. The 
veteran deer that has learned by sad experience the terms on 
which he luxuriates must come to feel like the intelligent dog 
who is periodically the subject of vivisecting experiments. 

As for the barbed wire, detestably dangerous as it is, it 
means a great deal. It means that the whole conditions of 
hunting have been changed since the railways have been ex- 
tended into all parts of the kingdom, and the agricultural 
interest has been falling upon evil days. In the good old 
days, the local pack was a boon, a pleasure, and a bless- 
ing everywhere. Man and beast took matters quietly. The 
hounds, ill-matched and often unmelodious, had fair noses, 
but no speed. The horses, like the hard-drinking squires who 
rode them, were seldom in any sort of condition. The la- 
bourers who broke away from the day’s work were scarcely 
over-breathed as they headed for the familiar points; and the 
farmer who cut in on his cross-bred animal was sure, with his 
exhaustive local knowledge, to see a great deal of the fun. Then 
there was a superabundance rather than a scarcity of foxes; for 
the keepers had no orders to kill them down, seeing that there was 
no pheasant-preserving for dattues. The squire had kept his pack 
from time immemorial; there was very little damage done, as the 
riding was to gaps and gates; and farmers who fenced negli- 
gently at easy rents took any trifling injuries as being tacitly 
considered in their contracts. And as foxes were hunted with- 
out being preserved, the good woman who prided herself on her 
poultry was overjoyed at any drawing of the neighbouring 
-coverts. Huntsmen and whips, and any one else who chose, were 
entreated to refresh themselves with great jugs of home-brewed, 
and to have a snack of the home-cured ham and the mighty 
cheese. In the shires, and in the more celebrated hunting dis- 
tricts, things were on a somewhat different footing. Immense 
fields would assemble with the Pytchley or the Quorn, and the 
crowd of hard-riding competitors would be stopped by nothing in 
the shape of oxfence or bullfinch. Gates would be torn from 
their hinges and tossed aside into the hedgerows. But the hunts 
had no difficulty in giving liberal compensation, when each man 
who could show to the front was well known; when horses by 
the dozen and the score were standing in many a stable in the 
neighbouring market-town; and when the fashionables from 
London, who drove down to the meets in _ postchaises, 
were unlikely to haggle over five-pound notes. All damages 
were paid for munificently, yet the wealthy or well-to-do farmers 
hesitated to send in their claims. They knew that the hunt- 
ing made their profits, if not their fortunes. They sold their 
prime oats and old hay to the stables, pretty much at their own 
prices; and they made a practice of breeding those nearly 
thoroughbred colts or fillies which might turn up big prizes in a 
lottery of luck. Around country quarters, like York or Weedon, 
the hunting officers were good neighbours and generous customers. 
That sort of kindly and profitable relationship is still the back- 
bone of English hunting. But in too many of the agricultural 
and pastoral districts, farmers who are behindhand with the 
greatly reduced rents have to look closely to every shilling. The 
mending a fence or repairing a gate-hinge is a matter of some 
consideration with them. They are naturally apt to exag- 
gerate mischief when little mischief has been done; and it 
is very far from an exhilarating spectacle for a half-ruined 
man to see a hustling squadron of strangers galloping over 


the spring wheat in loose formation or widening the yawning 
gaps in the fences. We can hardly wonder that, if they can 
afford the first cost, they should fortify their enclosures with 
bristling wire, or send in somewhat preposterous claims for rathe r 
illusory damages. So that, if hunting is still to flourish, the 
farmers must be paid directly or indirectly, and a sufficiency of 
money must be provided for the purpose. We can only hope 
that successful moral pressure may be put upon the shirking out- 
siders who object to pay, as they are afraid to ride. But as it is 
proverbially difficult to hold an eel, so it is hard to turn a screw 
by moral suasion, 


THE UNITED STATES OF BRAZIL. 


as keynote to the present situation in Brazil may be found 
in the century-old pages of Raynal’s Histoire Philosophique des 
Deux Indes, Then, as now, the curse of the country was its extra- 
ordinary languor. It is not the eternal procrastination, inter- 
spersed with hot-Llooded revolution, of the Spanish Republics, but 
rather the indolent apathy of the Oriental. In Raynal’s time Brazil 
suffered from the same multitude d’impéts, the same foule de traitans, 
the same innombrables monopoles, that enchain its activity at the 
present time ; nor, after so prolonged a period of stagnation, can the 
people be readily aroused to throw off the yoke. Precisely two 
years ago Marshal da Fonseca, having successfully brought off his 
grand coup, was making specious promises in order to confirm his 
authority. Autocrat from the first, he has offered a pretence of 
constitutional methods as long as he found it possible. But 
when his Congress realized that their President’s administration 
had resulted in the doubling the paper currency, in an increase 
of the National annual deficit, and in a 50-per-cent. depreciation 
of the rate of exchange, they bestirred themselves so far as to 
murmur, with the result that they were promptly discharged 
from their duties. Noone need be surprised to hear that the 
whole country is “discontented,” and that its most southern 
province, wherein the foreign influence is paramount, has decided 
to look after its own interests for the present. An intestinal war 
in Brazil is of all things the least probable; the populace has not 
sufficient energy. Ever temperate in its emotions, it loved Dom 
Pedro more than it now hates Fonseca. The upper classes were 
full of esteem for the genial old gentleman who had so long ruled 
over them as Emperor ; the recently-emancipated slaves, who not 
many years before had themselves threatened the stability of the 
State, were loyal—to what little backbone they have—to the 
monarch who had given them their liberty. The foreign 
merchants and brokers who reside in the fine towns along the 
three thousand miles of sea-board from the first viewed the 
change of Government with dismay, for they feared more trouble, 
and were at once able to form the right appreciation of Fonseca’s 
assurances of financial improvement. The very army and navy, 
upon whose support the success of the revolution depended, cared 
nothing how it resulted. But Fonseca knew his public. The 
worthy ex-Emperor is reported to have said recently that, had 
he chosen to appeal to arms, or to the populace, he might have re- 
tained his own. And this boast would be perfectly justified but for 
the simple fact that his adversary kidnapped him in the dead of 
night, thereby depriving him of any such opportunity. As it was, 
all classes took things as they had come, and waited idly to 
see how events would resolve themselves. No one cared to raise 
a finger in the cause of their long-beloved pastor populi. In the 
European markets the alarmist reports caused a fall in Brazilian 
securities ; but a reaction set in as soon as it was discovered that 
there had been no bloodshed, and that none was probable. 

Since then the prices have sunk steadily in consonance with the 
growing knowledge of the absurdity of Fonseca’s qualifications as 
ruler. The English and German element which dominates the 
exchanges both in Rio Janeiro and Bahia began by prophesying 
for the new President but a six months’ tenure of office. They 
underestimated the languor of the Brazilian nation. He has 
endured for two years, and, it may be, is even now not finished, 
Let him beware, however, of tampering too far with the already 
rotten financial condition of the country. He has not only to 
consider the guaranteed railways; there are in addition the 
steamboat Companies trading on the rivers, and the gas, tram, 
even telephone Companies in the towns, all held up by foreign 
capital. At the moment of writing, but one of the vaunted 
“United States of Brazil” has declared its independence. Others 
are likely to follow. There is reason to believe that the re- 
markable unanimity of two years back was largely to be at- 
tributed to the existence of certain gunboats known to be under 
the Dictator’s control. Other nations should have something to 
say now, even if they had not then, to the bombardment of any of 
the defenceless towns in which they hold so large astake. On the 
other hand, these same countries should not readily acquiesce in the 
splitting up of Brazil into several small republics ; for thereby the 
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poorer States will have of necessity to repudiate their obligations. 
The simplest solution for Fonseca is the restoration of the Emperor 
to his people. He himself can, no doubt, make his own terms for 
retirement, and, the “ universal rejoicings ” concluded, may there- 
after pose as the saviour of his nation. How soon this enervated 
country will rouse itself from its apathy is quite another matter. 
The interior has been proved impossible for “mean whites” ; 
coolie labour may some day solve the difliculty as to the develop- 
ment of its undoubted wealth. 


RECENT CONCERTS, 


STRONG programme, though devoid of absolute novelty, 

began the sixth season of Mr. Henschel’s Symphony Con- 
certs on the 29th ult. in a manner which it is to be hoped 
will be followed with equal success by the rest of the series. The 
main attraction was M. Paderewski, who gave a truly magnificent 
performance of Chopin’s E minor Concerto. But, in addition to 
this, the concert included Brahms’s First Symphony—which has 
lately been rather overshadowed by its successors—Beethoven’s 
too rarely heard Wethe des Hauses Overture, Wagner’s Prelude 
to Tannhiuser, and a Duet from Gitz’s Taming of the Shrew. 
The orchestra showed a marked improvement upon previous years, 
and the single vocal number was sung by Mr. and Mrs. Henschel 
with excellent dramatic effect. The so-called “Analysis” of 
Chopin’s Concerto which was printed in the Programme-Book 
should not be allowed to pass without protest. Of analysis it 
barely contained a single word, while the shortcomings of the 
work are too well known for it to be necessary to call attention to 
them. The unfavourable criticisms quoted are by some of Chopin’s 
sincerest admirers, and their meaning, without the context, might 
well be misunderstood. Neither Chopin nor his music is in need 
of the commiseration so gratuitously bestowed upon it. 

The resumption of the Popular Concerts last Monday week was 
marked by some interesting features. The presence of M. Pade- 
rewski, who played Chopin's Sonata in B flat minor, and his own 
Sonata for Violin and Pianoforte, sufficed to fill St. James’s Hall 
to overflowing. The admirable artist was in excellent form, and 
played the Sonata superbly. As on previous occasions, his 
rendering of the mysterious Presto created a profound impression, 
and the applause did not subside until he had returned to the 
platform and played Liszt's Study in F minor from the three 
Etudes de Concert, a work which he also gave as an encore at 
the Symphony Concert in the previous week. In the absence of 
Mme. Neruda and Signor Piatti, the posts of first violin and 
violoncello were respectively filled by Messrs. Willy Hess and 
Whitehouse, who, with Messrs. Ries and Strauss, gave a singu- 
larly fine performance of Beethoven's Rasonmoffsky Quartet in F 
major. The vocalist was Mr. Norman Salmond, who sang 
Hardel’s “ Tyrannic Love” and Goltermann’s graceful “ Ich sehe 
dich in jeder Blume” with great finish andcharm. On the following 
Monday, M. Ysaye, the Belgian violinist, led the Quartets, which 
were Mendelssohn’s Op. 44, No. 2, and a new Pianoforte Quartet 
in G minor from the pen of M. Gabriel Fauré, one of the most 
earnest and original of modérn French composers. Mendelssohn’s 
work suits M. Ysaye’s style admirably, and the performance was 
throughout most excellent. The violinist was also heard to great 
advantage in the Saraband and Gigue from Bach’s Fourth Violin 
Solo, after which he played as an encore two numbers from the 
same composer's First Partita, in B minor. M. Fauré’s work was 
placed at the end of the programme, which was in some respects 
unfortunate, for it is so new in style and original in conception 
that it demands more attention than can be expected so late in 
the evening. The restlessness of its tonality and the originality 
which marks every movement make it at first somewhat hard 
to follow ; but itis full of good and often beautiful ideas, and it 
breathes throughout a spirit of earnestness which should com- 
mend it to musicians. The composer is hardly at all known 
in this country, but the charming music he wrote two years 
ago for a version of the Merchant of Venice at Venice, 
which was played at the Odéon, is fresh in the memory of 
those who follow with interest the productions of the young 
French school. Mr. Chappell deserves the thanks of musicians 
for having brought the Quartet forward. It is to be hoped that 
he will continue his researches in the same direction, and enable 
English amateurs to hear some of the chamber music of M. César 
Franck, a composer whose influence on French music has had a 
marked and lasting effect. The pianist at this concert was Herr 
Schénberger, who gave a correct but uninspired performance of two 
of Schumann's Novelletten, and his Toccata inC. The vocalist was 
Fraulein Fillunger. The programmes of the Popular Concerts 
are often marked by extraordinary misprints, but that of last 
Monday, in sporting phraseology, beat the record. Elizabeth's 
Prayer, from Tannhduser, was ascribed to Schumann; the two 


Novelletten were analysed as one work ; Niedermeyer figured as 
“ Niedemayer”; it was stated that in 1838-9 Schumann “ wrote 
for voice for the pianoforte only, and had not attempted to com- 
pose for voice for orchestra,” and the German words of Schubert's 
“ Zuleika” contained at least two misprints. A feature of the 
present season of Popular Concerts which deserves mention is the 
engagement of Mr. Henry Bird as accompanist. The gifted 
English organist fills excellently a post which is not always satis- 
factorily filled. 

A very marked success was achieved at the fourth Crystal 
Palace Concert by a young English composer whose name has 
hitherto only been known by a few graceful songs. In choosing 
Browning's mystical “ Women and Roses” for musical setting, 
Mr. C. A. Lidgey has courted difficulties, but the result shows 
that his choice was justified, for he has produced a very musi- 
cianly and attractive work. The poem is set for chorus and 
orchestra, and the young composer has succeeded in writing 
music which is not only melodious and interesting of itself, but 
which also serves to illustrate and intensify the poet’s meaning. 
The manner in which the four stanzas of the poem are bound 
together by the music is extremely clever; and the whole work 
is full of promise. It was rather unfortunately placed in juxta- 
position with the “ Waldweben” from Wagner's Siegfried, one of 
the principal subjects of which is prominent in Mr. Lidgey’s 
work, But reminiscences of this kind can be easily forgiven, 
especially in the case of a young composer. The rest of the pro- 
gramme consisted of Mendelssohn's masterpiece, the First Wal- 
purgis Night, the solos in which were taken by Miss Barnard, 
Messrs. McKay and Ludwig; a selection from Schubert’s Rosa- 
munde music, and Mendelssohn's Zoreley, in both of which Mrs. 
Hutchinson sang the soprano solos with great success. 

Among the concerts of the last fortnight which want of space 
prevents us from noticing in detail may be mentioned M.. 
Paderewski’s Final Recital at St. James’s Hall on the 3rd inst. ; 
Mr. Stewart Macpherson’s Pianoforte Recital at Prince’s Hall on 
the same evening ; an evening concert given on the 5th by Miss 
Ethel Sharpe, a promising young pianist, who was educated at 
the Royal College of Music; an orchestral concert given by the 
pupils of the last-named institution on the afternoon of the 11th ; 
an impressive performance of Handel’s Messiah at Westminster 
Abbey, in aid of the funds of the Royal Society of Musicians, on 
last Wednesday evening, and (on the same evening) the first of 
a series of Chamber Concerts given by Messrs. Ludwig and 
Whitehouse, the programme of which was of unusual interest, 
since it included Cherubini's String Quintet in E minor. Although 
this work—the only one of its kind which the “ stern Florentine ” 
wrote—was composed in 1837, it was only printed last year, and 
has not yet found a place in the repertory of the Popular Con- 
certs. It certainly deserves to be heard again, if only for the 
extremely beautiful Andante, which is so fresh that it is hard to 
believe it could have been written by a man of seventy-seven. 
The whole work is extraordinarily full of fine ideas; but the 
Andante is worthy of the master at his best. It was admirably 
played by Messrs. J. and R. Ludwig, G. W. Collins, Gibson, and 
Whitehouse. 


HYPNOTISM. 


tape ingenuity displayed by the manager of a place of public 

amusement to obtain a puff for one of his “ professors” is 
not creditable to the paper in which it appeared, or to the medical 
men who fell into the trap, and gave him the excuse for putting it 
forward. That the Times should allow such an outrageous expres- 
sion as “ King Iypnotizer and the greatest mesmerist on earth ” to 
disfigure its pages is incredible, even if the subject to which it 
referred were otherwise admirable ; and that a thousand medical 
men could be got together at a day’s notice to witness performances 
which nearly the whole of the profession in this country and on 
the Continent have condemned for years past as unsuited for pub- 
lic exhibition, and injurious to the public health and morals, shows 
a lack of amour propre and a forgetfulness of the dignity and 
responsibility of their calling which deserve the reproof of the 
college authorities and the medical press. From the correspond-. 
ence which has appeared, it would seem that very different motives 
influenced the medical men who attended the meeting; but it is 
obvious that such séances have only a commercial object, and it is 
quite impossible to enforce scientific tests, and mere noisy opposi- 
tion only serves the ends of their promoters, and insures a wider 
public recognition. The London County Council has given these 
establishments some useful lessons in advertising in a more legi- 
timate direction than that under consideration, and it is quite 
immaterial which way opinions go so long as they are sufficiently 
canvassed and trumpeted abroad. With regard to hypnotism 
and its possible application to the healing art there is much 
difference of opinion, but as a subject for scientific study it is 
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certainly receiving more attention than it has received at any 
previous time when it has cropped up as a public form of amuse- 
ment. Its application under the most favourable conditions 
must be extremely limited, for there are numerous drugs and 
anesthetics which seem to satisfy, and indeed with greater 
certainty, all the conditions which hypnotism produces, while 
on the other hand the risks of its abuse or its misdirection are 
much greater to the patient than the use of drugs can be, and 
its moral risks are out of all proportion to its physical advantages. 
It is not a subject which can be dealt with in these pages from a 
scientific point of view, and it is against its abuse in public by 
persons who have acquired some skill but no professional know- 
ledge of its application, and who are either ignorant or indifferent 
to its ill consequences, that we protest. Public exhibitions of 
hypnotic experiments are forbidden by law in France, Italy, 
Switzerland, Prussia, Portugal, and many other European coun- 
tries, and it would be a fortunate result of the present scandal 
if it led to its prohibition in our own country, as being harmful 
to the subjects and degrading to the spectators. The British 
Medical Association, which has the subject under investigation, 
and which has done so much good Parliamentary work in other 
directions, might well turn its attention to this aspect of the 
question of mesmerism. 


THE WEATHER. 


HEN we closed our last notice we were under the influence 
of an anticyclone, and congratulated ourselves on having 
actually experienced a week of dry weather. Now, unfortunately, 
the barometer stands two whole inches lower than it did on Thurs- 
day, November 5, and as for rain, no less than 1°99 inch has 
fallen at Holyhead, and 1°75 inch at Prawle Point between 
Sunday and Wednesday mornings. We have had two severe 
storms within the last four days, the latter of which, though it 
did not cause the barometer to fall below 28 inches, like that of 
October 12, was more destructive than that storm, as its path is 
traversing England, while the path of the storm of October lay 
along the great glen of Scotland. 

The great change came on on Sunday. On Thursday, Novem- 
ber 5, the anticyclone became most strongly pronounced, as the 
barometer all over Southern England and the adjacent parts 
of the Continent had risen more than a quarter of an inch since 
the preceding day. During Friday and Saturday the mercury 
went down steadily at all stations, and by Sunday morning a 
heavy south-west gale was blowing along our north-west coasts, 
reaching force 10 at Belmullet. Under the influence of that 
depression Monday in London was a very wet and windy day, and 
the Lord Mayor’s Show was thereby spoilt. Tuesday was very 
fine and bright in the morning, but in the course of the forenoon 
the barometers in the south-west, especially at Scilly, began to fall 
ominously, and by 2 P.M. it was apparent that for the south of 
England at least a gale was impending. The system, however, 
took a more northerly course than that just indicated, and the 
chart for 8 a.w. November 11 shows a perfectly formed cyclone, 
with its centre, where the barometer read below 28:4 inches, close 
to Holyhead, the mercury during the preceding twenty-four hours 
having fallen at several stations more than an inch, and at 
Prawle Point as much as 1°21 inch. The gale was exceedingly 
severe, blowing all round the compass, from north-west at Scilly, 
from south-west in the Channel, and from south-east on the York- 
shire coast. The rainfall was also exceptional, three of the 
western stations—Hurst Castle, Roche’s Point, and Holyhead— 
all exceeding an inch, and eleven stations recording at least half 
that amount. Already we have heard of several serious wrecks 
on our southern coasts. During the day the storm has been mov- 
ing steadily onwards, and at 6 P.M. its centre lay near Leith—but 
the intensity showed but little signs of diminution, for the baro- 
meter readings at the centre were still as low as 28°35 inches. 
The French stations did not feel Sunday’s gale, and have not been 
as severely hit by Wednesday’s as those on our own coasts; how- 
ever, the telegraph wires are damaged, and full Continental 
information is not in yet. It may be of interest to our readers, 
with their recent vivid memory of apparently ceaseless rain, to 
learn that by the very latest returns, up to Saturday, November 7, 
the whole east coast of Great Britain, from the Humber up to 
Aberdeen, and the north of Ireland, are still nearly three inches 
short of their proper amount of rainfall since January 1, while 
the deficit on the west coast of Scotland is nearly double that 
amount, being 4°8 inches. As regards sunshine, the ten months’ 
record to the same date, November 7, shows England to be gene- 
rally slightly in defect, but the north of Ireland and the Channel 
Islands to be largely in excess of their average for the interval. 


BEFORE THE FOOTLIGHTS. 


LORIANA, produced at the Globe Theatre on Tuesday 
night, owes its origin to a comedy by Lope de Vega, which 
Marivaux adopted as Le Jeu de [ Amour et du Hasard, Not very 
long ago, MM. Chivot et Daru modernized Marivaux’s master- 
piece under the title of Ze True d'Arthur. This is the play 
which Mr. J. Mortimer acknowledges supplied him with materials 
for his own excellent piece. The subject, through all its varied 
fortunes, remains essentially Spanish, and was a favourite one 
with Lope and Calderon, and possibly suggested the plot of 
She Stoops to Conquer to Goldsmith. It deals with the adven- 
tures of a maid who masquerades as a lady, and of a gentleman 
who assumes the livery of his valet, the better to forward their 
love affairs. Endless imbroglios arise from this double travestie, 
and it is greatly to Mr. Mortimer’s credit that he has managed 
to make their farcical proceedings appear probable in this matter- 
of-fact age. We should have preferred Gloriana had it been a 
“ costume piece ”—for the dress and manner of bygone times lend 
themselves admirably to romantic fooling of this sort. Gloriana 
is a lively, even elegant, comedy, the dialogue of which, although 
it sparkles with epigrams, is invariably in good taste. The audience, 
which had assembled fully prepared for one of the now traditional 
“ Globe failures,” remained to cheer the author and actors at the fall 
of the curtain with unusual enthusiasm. The interpretation was 
not quite equal to the merit of the play, which should be 
acted more briskly than it was on the first night. Mr. Harry 
Paulton, however, was in his element as Timothy Chadwick, the 
Birmingham tradesman, and provoked much merriment. Not 
less excellent was Mr. Vernon as a Russian gentleman, who is in 
love with the widow Gloriana, and desperately jealous of the dis- 
guised valet. Mr, Forbes Dawson and Mr. W. Lestocq were 
each admirable in their respective parts of master and man ; 
the former, however, was a trifle slow. Miss Florence West 
as the amorous Gloriana was quite right not to vulgarize a 
character the original of which in Marivaux’s fine work belongs 
to the highest region of classical comedy ; but she might with 
propriety have lightened it up with more frequent flashes of 
vivacity. Miss Lydia Cowell was a delightful soubrette, and 
Miss Georgie Esmond played Jessie very prettily. 

We regret to learn that, owing to sudden indisposition, Miss 
Winifred Emery has been obliged to relinquish her part in The 
Crusaders, at the Avenue. Miss Maude Millett will in future 
play the character of Cynthia Greenslade. This piece is now 
preceded by Mrs, Willard’s little play Tommy. 

The attempt to resuscitate Boucicault’s once famous drama 
After Dark at the Princess's cannot be said to have proved 
eminently successful. The piece appears very threadbare after this 
long lapse of time, although it abounds in realistic scenes such as 
“The Silver Hell in the Minories,” the “ Dark Arches of Waterloo 
Bridge "—they used to be the Adelphi arches in the original 
version—and, last, but surely not least, “a murder on the track 
of the Underground Railway.” The acting was excellent. Mr. 
Henry Neville as Old Tom could not be better. Mr. Herberte 
Basing as the virtuous hero, and Mr. W. L. Abingdon as the 
villain, were the right men in the right places, and Misses Ella 
Terriss and Miss Beatrice Selwyn deservedly won the sympathies 
of the pit and gallery. But all the good acting and the startling 
episodes of the drama were quite forgotten when the clou de la 
piece was reached, and the delights of the Elysium Music-hall 
scene were exhibited in their glory. There was the real stage, 
the real footlights, nay, the real orchestra and real leader, and, 
what is more, a very well-arranged variety show to boot. The 
songs and dances of Miss Harriett Vernon, Miss Bonehill, Mr. 
Alec Huntley (a very clever youth), and Mr. George Bobey, the 
“ famous serio-comic,” quite killed all interest in the remaining 
two acts of the drama; and when these artists withdrew the 
public quietly rose en masse and went home. ; 

The concluding remarks of Mr. Henry Irving's fine speech— 
delivered on Monday at Edinburgh on the occasion of the 
opening of the Philosophical Institute of that city—were 
singularly happy, at a time when there is so strong a tendency 
on the part of certain writers to encourage a morbid and eccentric 
tone in dramatic art and literature, “The ultimate end of 
acting,” said Mr. Irving, “is beauty ”— 

Truth itself is only an element of beauty, and to merely reproduce 
things vile and squalid and mean is a debasement of art. There is apt to 
be such a tendency in an age of peace, and men should carefully watch its 
manifestations. A morose and hopeless dissatisfaction is not a part of a 
true national life. This is hopeful and earnest, and, if need be, militant. 
It is a bad sign for any nation to yearn for, or even to tolerate, pessimism 
in their enjoyment ; and how can pessimism be other than antagonistic to 
beauty ? Life, with all its pains and sorrows, is a beautiful and a precious 
gift ; and the actor’s art is to reproduce this beautiful thing, giving due 
emphasis to those royal virtues and those stormy passions which sway the 
destinies of men, Thus the lessons given by long experience—by the 
certain punishment of ill-doing, and by the rewards that follow on bravery, 
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forbearance, and self-sacrifice—are on the mimic stage conveyed to men. 
And thus every actor who is more than a mere machine, and who has an 
ideal of any kind, has a duty which lies beyond the scope of his personal 
ambition. His art must be something to ho!d in reverence if he wishes 
others to hold it in esteem. 

These words ought to sink deeply into the hearts of all who 
take genuine interest in the progress of the theatrical profession. 
‘We are constantly hearing that it needs elevating. Who has 
done more to elevate the drama in this country than Mr. Irving? 
And yet we hear Mr. Irving distinctly stating that the principal 
object of the theatre is to amuse first and instruct next. Verily, 
indeed, are pessimists antagonistic to beauty. We have had 
plenty of proof of this lately, when such grimy stuff as Ghosts 
has been lauded to the skies. It is indeed consoling to hear our 
chief actor and manager speak thus forcibly on a vexed subject, 
which needed an authoritative voice like his to decide once and 
for ever. 

A performance which has capabilities of amusement in it, but 
which needs a good deal more rehearsal, was given, or rather 
sketched, at the Dudley Gallery, Piccadilly, on Saturday after- 
noon last. The London Optical Illusion Company presented 
tableaux vivants of several persons of historical celebrity to “ the 
educated and refined,” who appeared to be but faintly moved. 
By some new and decidedly clever arrangement of mirrors, a 
startlingly vivid image of a personage in the dress of his or her 
time is raised before the audience, and then fades away as 
another takes its place. The males were better given than the 
females, Lord Nelson and the Duke of Wellington being ex- 
tremely vivid and picturesque. Of the ladies, Georgiana of 
Devonshire decidedly bore away the bell. A deplorable economy, 
however, deprived us of Sir Francis Drake and Sir John Franklin, 
and questionable taste provided us with a recent female criminal. 
Much has to be done before these optical illusions can hope to be 
a success. The long “ biographical sketch” of each personage, 
given in broad Scotch by the showman, should be largely cur- 
tailed, or even omitted, and a great many more optical illusions 
should be supplied. 


— 


REVIEWS. 


MR. RUSKIN’S POEMS.* 


hice taste and skill bestowed upon these beautiful volumes 
are precisely what the requirements of the work demand. 
Mr. Ruskin, we are told, had long contemplated an edition of his 
— that should include the unpublished effusions of his boy- 

ood and youth. By his extracts and comments in Preterita he 
had, moreover, excited a lively desire among his readers for a 
fuller knowledge, and thus something like a reasonable expecta- 
tion of publication had been aroused. It was possible, of course, 
to have gratified the desire by some plainer fashion of book-form, 
less satisfactory to collectors and lovers of handsome tomes, yet 
more tolerable to severer critics who may be disposed to consider 
the association of juvenile verse and a stately imprint as some- 
thing incongruous. We cannot sympathize with this view. It 
is only seemly that illustrated books should be put forth with all 
possible comeliness of show. In the present instance no other 
course was open to the editor and publisher when once it was 
determined to illustrate Mr. Ruskin’s poems by the original 
drawings designed by the author for their illustration. It 
would have been a grave misfortune to have attempted to 
reproduce these designs by any method less elaborately exact 
than that chosen by Mr. Collingwood. The work would have 
been robbed of the illustrative value these plates possess through the 
accurate process of photo-engraving. As it is, we bave as close 
a representation of the young artist’s drawings as could be 
attained, if not of absolute fidelity in every instance, and the 
most interesting artistic commentary on the poems that could be 
desired. In aim and accomplishment they vary quite as much as 
the verse. The artistic range is considerably greater, as is well 
exemplitied in the first volume, where may be found the extremes 
of achievement in the pen or pencil sketches, executed between 
the ages of twelve and fifteen, and the beautiful drawing of 
Abbeville that fronts the title. Here, also, are some early archi- 
tectural studies—the old palace-gate at Nancy (1838); the old 
house, Lucerne, of the same date ; the admirable “ Water-Tower at 
Andernach ” of 1833—that served to commemorate those tours on 
the Continent which inspired Mr. Ruskin, like Wordsworth 
before him, with much that is most enthusiastic and impulsive in 
his poetic compositions. It must be admitted that Mr. Collingwood, 
who was charged with the duty of selection and arrangement, 
has shown no niggardly spirit in dealing with the extensive 
material at his disposal. His selection is sufficiently generous to 
satisfy the most exacting admirers of Mr, Ruskin, and to render 
the task of the critic who would himself select all that is most 


* The Poems of John Ruskin. Now first collected from Original Manu- 
scripts and Printed Sources, and edited, with Notes, Biographical and 
Critical, by W. H. Collingwood. With Facsimiles of MSS. and Illustra- 
tions by the Author. 2 vols. Orpington and London: George Allen. 
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characteristic, or in any way prophetic, of the author of Modern 
Painters and The Stones of Venice by no means as light as it might 
have been. Mr. Ruskin practised the art of rhyming while yet a 
child. A larger measure of parental encouragement was his than 
has fallen to most poets. Naturally, apart from the natural im- 
= which certainly possessed him, the practice grew with Mr. 

uskin’s growth, even until the serious purpose of his life had ma- 
tured and the first volume of Modern Painters was in part written. 
Of one of his earliest attempts, the pretty verses entitled “ Glen 
Farg,” Mr. Ruskin has observed, “ All that I ever could be, and 
all that I cannot be, the weak little rhyme already shows.” This 
is, no doubt, a trifle whimsical. Yet there is a certain suggestive- 
ness in the remark, if applied to the juvenile poems as a whole. 
There is scarcely any merely imitative writing in these early 
verses. The influence of the leading poets of the time is, of 
course, perceptible. At first, Scott and Byron; later, Shelley 
and Wordsworth appear to have claimed Mr. Ruskin’s regard ; 
and it is worthy of note that something like the same order of 
successive influences is displayed in the quotations of poets in 
Modern Painters. But of deliberate imitation there is, curiously, 
no trace in the youthful verse of Mr. Ruskin. 

It were easy to select a fuller prognostic of “ all that I ever 
could be” than the passage which suggested Mr. Ruskin’s 
humorous comment. Here, for instance, is the characteristic 
close of “The Crystal Hunter,” a poem that contains a singularly 
— almost passionate, description of an avalanche, written in 
1034 :— 

I think that nature meant it not 

To be a celebrated spot ; 

That glacier blue or cloudy rock 
Should be a sort of gazing-stock, 

Or that her moun‘ain-solitude 

Be broken by intrusion rude. 

Oh! I would dream, and sit, and see 
The avalanches framing free, 

And watch the white and whirling cloud, 
And bear the icebergs crashing loud ; 
And when the silver dawning shone, 
Oh! I would climb a peak of snow, 
And sit upon its topmost stone, 

And see that I was all alone. 


Probably Mr. Collingwood should have read, and printed, 
“ And when the silver dawn did show.” A better example still 
is the following passage from the “Second Tour,” written in 
1835 :— 
Give me a broken rock, a little moss, 
A barberry-tree with fixed branches clinging— 
A stream that clearly at its bottom shows 
The polished p-bbles with its ripples ringing ;— 
These to be placed at Nature's sweet dispose, 
And decked with grass and flowers of her bringing ;— 
And I would ask no more ; for I would dream 
Of greater things associated with these,— 
Would see a mighty river in my stream, 
And in my rock a mountain clothed with trees, 
For Nature's work is lovely to be seen ; 
Her fiuished part as fini-hed whole will please ; 
And this should be a mountain scene to me— 
My broken rock, my stream and barberry tree. 


Perhaps, in this peculiarly Ruskinian verse, there is more than a 
hint of Mr. Ruskin’s “all that I cannot be”—something that 
proves he was destined to be critic, orator, master of prose, 
preacher, anything that might be, in the first rank, and poet 
after. The conjunction of the admirable descriptive verse of the 
barberry and the pebbles with that dreadful line—a line no poet, 
though he were but sixteen years of age, could hear without a 
shudder—“ of greater things associated with these,” is extremely 
significant. And it is but one among many proofs (they multiply, 
rather than decrease, with the poems of mature years) that Mr. 
Ruskin did not seg the poet's intuitive sense of the yawning 
gulf that fixes the irreconcilable bounds of poetry and prose. 

Yet, with this imperfect equipment, there is the clearest 
evidence of poetic gift in not a few of these juvenile poems. The first 
sonnet, “ Harlech Castle,” has other merits than that of precocity, 
and is something very different from the verse of a clever boy in 
his twelfth year. Dignity of style is aptly wedded to a deep- 
toned music. Among the first sonnets of poets we can recall 
none more remarkable, though the closing Alexandrine may be 
regarded by purists as placing it out of the field of comparison. 
If so, the next sonnet, written at the same period, will serve in- 
stead. Precocity, however, is best exemplified by the curious 
verses, “ What is Time?” quoted in the editor's preface, and 
though there is nothing of the precocity of a poet in this ingenious 
piece of jugglery, it is an extraordinary performance in a child of 
eight. For the first signs of poetic promise we must go further 
afield, to the year 1829, and the verses “Sabbath Morning,” the 
second stanza of which reveals a poet’s observation of nature in 
poetic guise :— 

The dew drops glitter to the rising sun, 
With diamonds decking all the trees so fair ; 
Frail in their beauty, melting one by one, 
And in a vapour thickening all the air. 


Naturally, the young poet adopted the fashionable poetic phrases 
of the day. ho bad ead Mis. Redeliffe’s store when 
he wrote his rhapsody “The Moon” and invoked the “ beauteous 
orb of night” like the fair Emily, that fluent sonnetteer :— 


Fair Luna, shining on thy cloudy car, 
Riding in state, on spangled heavens afar 


Where, when the sun hath sunk upon the hill, 
Thou dost dispense his light upon us still. 
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The sonorous rhetoric with which the lines on Sir Walter 
in close is of a kind that most young poets have per- 


— 


Where piny forests, when he spoke 
Their hoary locks in wonder shook ; 
And bent their spiry heads when he 
Charmed Scotland’s hills with harmony. 


It would ill become us to carp at what we have all admired 
when young. The youthful Dryden thought Spenser a mean 
poet compared with Du Bartas when he read the adorable 
couplet :— 
ml To glaze the lakes, to bridle up the floods 
And periwig with snow the bald-pate woods. 


In the sportive verses of “ The Iteriad,” which chronicles a three 
weeks’ tour in the Lake district, 1831, we have the first indications 
of the rhyming facility afterwards developed in the “ First Tour” 
ard rhymed letters. The visit to Keswick and the first sight of 
Southey are set forth in a light-hearted spirit ; indeed, the whole 
of this boyish effusion sustains the confession “I do like some 
fun.” In the amusing Byronic stanzas, by the way, entitled 
“ Bedtime,” he complains “I cannot have a little bit of fun,” 
when he would sit up reading, but like the young Augustus 
Edward in Mr. Calverley’s ballad “reluctantly goes bedward.” 
But it is in the “Tour” of 1833 that the stream of verse has a 
spontaneous and full flow. There is a fine glow of ecstasy in the 
description of the first view of the Alps. The verses on the Rhine 
have a graceful movement :— 

We saw it where its billow swells 
Beneath the ridge of Drachenfels ; 

We saw it where its ripples ride 
*Neath Ehrenbreitstein’s beetling pride ; 
We saw it where its whirlpools roar 
Among the rocks of gaunt St. Goar— 
In all its aspects ‘tis as fair! 

That aspect changes everywhere. 

From khetian and Dinaric crest, 
From the wild waters to the west, 
From fearful Spliigen’s glaciered head, 
The mighty torrent dashes, dread, 


Of all the poems of Mr. Ruskin’s boyhood “ The Crystal Hunter” 
has the most original power, though the impressive stanzas 
“The Site of Babylon” are perhaps but little inferior. This 
Byronic picture of desolation is akin in spirit to the very Byronic 
song, written a few years later at the age of sixteen, with which 
the second volume opens. In the succeeding five poems we note 
the influence of Shelley—the Shelley of St. Jreyne and Zastrozxi— 
an influence very congenial to the young romancer who penned 
“Leoni,” and planned “ Marcolini” in a state of “ majestic 
imbecility.” These are, for us, the most notable of the poems in 
the second volume now first printed. “Jacqueline” and “The Swiss 
Maiden’s Song” are delightful. So is the romantic spirit of the 
song “In Winter thou camest.” But best of all in this vein are 
the stanzas “On Adéle, by Moonlight,” and “The Last Smile,” 
lyrics of sensibility originally contributed, we believe, to Friend- 
ship's Offering, and tolerably well known and admired. For the 
rest, the Poems do not exhaust the interest of these volumes. 
Many will find an equally absorbing attraction in the illustra- 
tions, as they follow the development of Mr. Ruskin’s powers, 
and the influence of Prout or Roberts, Harding or Turner, in the 
studies of architecture, foliage, Alpine heights and valleys, and 
Turneresque vignettes, such as the *‘ Coast of Genoa ”—like some 
delicate cameo-carving. ‘These handsome volumes are highly 
creditable to every one concerned in their publication. They 
form the desired, the indispensable, complement to Preterita. 


FICTION.* 


i Iduna, the leading idea is that the knowledge of death 
destroys the pleasure of life, and an affectionate father 
endeavours to make his daughter, Iduna, happy by bringing her 
up without knowing that any person or creature ever has died 
or ever will die. To do this, it was obviously necessary to 
keep her in strict seclusion, and, fortunately, he had a magni- 
ficent place well suited for the purpose. There she lived, seeing 
nobody but her father, her elder sister, and some servants, until 
she was grown up, when her father introduced the bridegroom of 
his choice, whom he had ge warned against giving her the 
faintest intimation of the dreaded knowledge. ‘This he found 
more difficult than he had expected, and he winced a little when 
she told him that her violin was “made more than two hundred 
years ago by a man named Stradivarius,” and that she was going 
to ask her papa to get him to make her another. A dead butter- 
fly puzzled her, and she asked her new friend to get it mended. 
We should have thought that her beef and mutton, boiled 
chicken, and roast partridges would have raised still more 


* Iduna, and other Stories. By George A. Hibbard. London: Osgood, 
Mcllvaine, & Co. 1891. 

One Reason Why. By Beatrice Whitby. 2 vols. London: Hurst & 
Blackett. 1892. 

Dumaresq’s Daughter. A Novel. By Grant Allen. 3 vols. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 1891. 

A King of Tyre. A Tale of the Times of Ezra and Nehemiah. By 
James M. Ludlow. London: Osgood, Mcllvaine, & Co. 1891. 

At Suncry Times and in Divers Manners. By Mary Eleanor Benson. 


solemn difficulties in her mind ; but this, of course, is a low and 
gross idea. Her sister died of consumption, and, in order to 
conceal this from her, she was told that this sister had 
gone away from home; but she accidentally went into the 
room where the body lay, threw herself upon it, ascertained 
the terrible truth, and eventually entered a religious sister- 
hood, where she sought “the immortality she once thought 
was hers.” There is some good writing in the second story, which 
is entitled “The Woman in the Case.” The tale itself, however, 
is unsatisfactory, and leads to nothing. No. 3, “ Papoose,” is 
one of the prettiest stories in the book. A man is on the point 
of committing suicide ; he sits holding a pistol to his temples, 
and telling himself that he believes “in the subtle delight of 
eternal unconsciousness, in the still blissfulness of restful absorp- 
tion into the immensity of that nature that no man has dared as 
yet to blaspheme.” Just as he is onthe point of pulling the 
trigger he hears a knock at his door, where he finds a girl of 
twelve cold, hungry, and faint. In attending to her he forgets 
himself. In a short time they are making a heavy meal to- 
gether upon sugar-plums, and she tells him the wholesome 
truth that he is a very “silly man.” One thing leads to 
another, until he sells his revolver, and buys her a ring with 
the money. It is a capital little story, “ Would Dick Do That?” 
the next on the list, is weak in comparison to it. Then we come 
to “The Dragoness,” which is amusing enough, and lastly to 
‘In Maiden Meditation,” which is middling. Many people who do 
not care for the writings of “the American humourists,” properly 
so called, will be delighted with this pleasant volume. As speci- 
mens of its style, we will give two very short quotations :— 
“Myriads have believed in futurity; in such comparison how 
poor, how paltry, is individual doubt.” And :—*“ They are having 
out here what they call spring; it is to me rather the disturbed 
end of a vicious winter dying slowly.” 

There is plenty of easy writing and pleasant enough reading in 
One Reason Why. It is a novel of the quickly read, quickly 
forgotten, type. ‘lhe matter is little enough to fill the two volumes, 
but in the style in which it is treated it might have made 
twenty; for the possessor of that deadly weapon commonly 
called “a facile pen” can make a hero and heroine go on chatting 
to each other through any number of tomes. The subject is the 
falling in love of the cadet of a large house with the governess. 
By way of enlivening incidents en route, his mother is burned to 
death, the governess is badly bitten by a dog, there is a very stormy 
night, and there is a ghost. The governess is a distant connexion 
of the family, and, curiously enough, more than a century earlier, 
the family had had a governess who was a distant connexion. 
This, of course, “ works in.” The children are charming. In- 
deed they are far more so than their elders. Their mother’s 
character is one that is often met with, and it is well described. 
The hero and heroine argue and make love, make love and argue, 
in a manner which is commoner in real life than in fiction. One 
Reason Why cannot in any sense be ranked as a great or a 
powerful novel; but it contains a good deal that is very lifelike 
and true to nature. 

The hero in Dumaresg’s Daughter has a private income of 7,000. 
a year derived from patent pills, and his great wish is to be 
married for his own sake and not for that of his money. The 
object of his affections is the daughter of a great philosopher, who 
finds himself, when an old man, with a richly stored brain and a 
poorly filled pocket. Before this young lady he poses as an artist, 
earning every crumb of bread which goes into his mouth; nor 
does his assumed poverty prevent her from falling violently in 
love with him and wishing to marry him ; but her father objects 
on the score of his supposed poverty. Observing that she has 
yielded to her father’s influence, he flies from a woman who he 
fancies will not marry him because she thinks he is not rich ; yet 
at the end of the third volume, when he knows that she has just 
discovered his wealth, he most inconsistently marries her. So 
far as we can see, he might just as well have done so first as last, 
under these conditions. The most interesting character of the 
book is Haviland Dumaresgq, the old philosopher, who had given 
up all prospects of earning a decent livelihood in order to write 
his Encyclopedic Philosophy, living first upon bread and cheese and 
beer, then upon bread and cheese without the beer, and lastly upon 
bread without the cheese. After all his years of labour, that great 
wor!., although much admired by learned men, did not prove a 
financial success, and the philosopher’s great wish was that his 
daughter should obtain creature comforts by marrying for money. 
A good part of the novel is taken up with a description of the siege 
and taking of Khartoum and the murder of Gordon. The 
descriptions of life in Egypt and Algiers are good; but they are 
unduly prolonged and consequently very tedious. An American 
family is introduced to enliven the third volume, and not alto- 
gether without success. Style has never been Mr. Grant Allen's 
strongest point. He tells us that the hero “found Petherton suit 
him to the very top of his liking.” He talks about “ the loathly 
worm,” and makes an art-critic in England say “over yonder at 
Algiers.” A lady is made to observe that “There's our postman’s 
a very clever person”; and even the heroine, Dumaresgq’s 
daughter, herself, says, “ It ’dlook just sweet hung up in the recess,” 
&c. He has also tricks of manner which are unpleasant. For 
instance, in describing the taking of Khartoum, he begins one 
paragraph—* It was hot work, Linnell’s brain reeled with it.” 
And three pages later he begins another—“The confusion was 
horrible. Linnell’s brain whirled with it.” Now and then he 
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gives very insufficient reasons for the actions of his charaeters. 
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We will only bw one example, The hero makes his will, late 
at night, at a club. When witnesses are required for his signa- 
ture, his lawyer says, “This is very unfortunate. It’s getting 
late, and there’s nobody left in the club at all but Sir Austen 
and the other man.” Did it never occur to Mr, Grant Allen 
that there would be the servants, and perhaps some other officials, 
in the club until it was closed? Probably wills are more often 
witnessed by servants than by any other class of men; with the 
exception of lawyers’ clerks. 

“ A Tale of the Times of Ezra and Nehemiah ” is not a description 
which promises a very lively story; yet A King of Tyre is full 
—too full—of “go” from beginning to end. King Hiram is 
on the point of being burned alive as a sacrifice to Baal, when he 
escapes by a trap-door and a passage under the very fiery furnace 
itself. Flying from his enemies by night, he runs headlong into 
the crater of a volcano, which he does not see until he tum- 
bles into it. He goes up a sewer, where his experiences 
are far from pleasant. He cuts throats, flirts, crawls, climbs, 
swims for his life, and does everything that he can do to 
qualify himself as a hero for one of the works of Baron Mun- 
chausen or Jules Verne. The author represents Nehemiah as 
a cruel bigot, and Ezra as an old fanatic. Malachi, it seems, 
was more inclined to go with the times. What may be termed 
the stage-properties of the book are good of their kind, and the 
piece is “ well put on.” It may be that it is rather more of a 
pantomime than its author intended; here and there, indeed, it 
almost approaches the borderland of screaming farce; but it 
has its pretty bits, and occasionally it bears something of the 
character of the old “mystery-play.” The nationality of the 
author may be inferred when we say that he tells us that “the 
Greeks whipped the Pheenicians in naval battles.” 

In reviewing a posthumous work, especially when doing so 
comparatively soon after the death of its author, a critic 
is treading on delicate ground. We might add that there 
are other circumstances which make the task of writing 
a notice of a religious novel by Mary Eleanor Benson excep- 
tionally difficult. Even a person who had never heard of her 
virtues and self-denying charity could scarcely read At Sundry 
Times and in Divers Manners without remarking upon the 
internal evidence that it was written from far higher motives 
than the honour and glory of its author. An earnest desire to 
be of use to others, especially in leading them towards her own 
high religious standard, is obvious throughout its pages. Judging 
from the prefatory memoir, it is not expected that the literary 
style of the book should be very highly praised. In our opinion 
it would have been as a student of character, more especially of 
feminine character, that Miss Benson, had she lived, would have 
been most successful in her works of fiction, 


CERVANTES.* 


N this volume Mr. Watts gives us, re-written in a more popular 
form, the Life of Cervantes which he prefixed to his recent 
translation of Don Quixote. The substantial merits of this bio- 
graphy are already known and were commented on here when it 
tirst appeared. Mr. Watts has diligently collected all that is 
known of Cervantes. This all is, in truth, though far less than 
we should like to have, still, comparatively speaking, not a little. 
Nothing is more disappointing, nor at first sight more puzzling, 
than the obscurity of the lives of the great men of letters of the 
sixteenth century, and, indeed, in many cases of the seventeenth. 
A few dates, an autobiographical touch here and there, a stray 
entry in some treasury roll, is all. This iseven more the case 
with the Spaniards than with our own men, about whom so little 
is now to be learnt. And yet the lives of the painters are com- 
paratively well known. The fact that the artists were much 
connected with the Church and the Court explains the difference 
to some extent, but not wholly. Many of the Spanish 
men of letters were Churchmen, and Philip IV. at least 
was fond of their society. And yet the life even of so con- 
spicuous a man as Calderon may be told in a page or two, though 
he had been a soldier, and though he was long a courtier, and 
died a Churchman. Of Cervantes, however, enough is known to 
make a substantial biography. Even in his case, however, as in 
Spenser's, the exception is more apparent than real. If he had 
escaped his captivity in Algiers, his biography would have been 
nearly as compendious as Shakspeare’s, For all that portion of his 
life the evidence is solid; but for the rest, what is matter of 
knowledge bears a small pope to what is little better than 
guesswork, Mr. Watts has very carefully collected all that re- 
search has discovered or luck has preserved. We observe with 
pleasure that Mr. Watts, breaking away from the bad tradition 
of Cervantistas, who for some mysterious reason are a very ill- 
tempered race, can write of fellow-students who have the misfor- 
tune to differ from him with politeness. He argues the question 
with Mr. Ormsby temperately enough. It is doubtless because 
Cervantes inspires so much affection in his biographers that they 
become so fierce with one another over more or less imaginary 
here a to the memory of their hero. We shall not again enter 
into the question between Mr. Watts and Mr, Ormsby, which is 
whether too much has not been made (by his biographers rather 
than himself) of the outrage done to Cervantes by the publication 


of the spurious second of Don Quixote. Mr. Watts is in the 
right in thinking that Cervantes did not ill to be angry with what 
was not only a supercherie littéraire, but a gross personal attack. 
we differ with Mr. we desire ¥.. 
with eve ible t—it is when, in our opinion, he 
for homer teed Ges os be made out of the wheat supplied 
him—asks, that is, from his evidence more than it can give him, 
It is, we cannot but think, rash in him to say that the sincerity 
of Cervantes’s religious belief did not imply approval of the 
Inquisition. The antecedent probability in the case of any man 
is that he held the beliefs of his time and country. Now, in 
the sixteenth century there were very few or none, in any 
country, who did not hold it the duty of the State to 
maintain the unity of the faith. The Spaniards were proud 
of the Inquisition, because it was by far the most effective piece 
of machinery ever invented for that suppression of heresy which 
the whole sixteenth century, Protestant, Anglican, or Roman, 
Catholic, held to be a good and pious work. For our part, we 
have no doubt that Cervantes felt about it as other Spaniards felt. 
The contrary opinion is due to conscious or unconscious un- 
willingness to think that so good a man could admire so bad a 
thing. Unfortunately, very good men have upheld and have 
loved much that the world has ended by finding detestable. 
Neither can we see any evidence for Mr. Watts’s opinion that 
Cervantes disliked Philip IL., and always spoke of ns with a 
touch of sarcasm. As he was at heart a soldier, he would doubt- 
less have preferred a ruler of the stamp of Charles V.; but that 
is a very different thing from the feeling towards his King attri- 
buted to him by Mr. Watts. On one point Mr. Watts appears to 
us to have erected an imposing structure of supposition on a very 
narrow basis of fact. Tle has convinced himself that Lope de 
Vega hated and envied Cervantes, did him all the damage he 
could, and, finally, either actual!y wrote or caused to be 
written the spurious second part of Don Quixote. Lope de 
Vega is, in fact, the villain of the melodrama. He follows 
Cervantes in pastoral and comedy writing, filching his popularity. 
One gathers even that he endeavoured to set the Inquisition at 
his enemy. On the other hand, he was not without provocation, 
for the preface to Den Quivote and the famous passage about the 
comedy in the first part were designed to poke fun at the great 
Lope, whence much wrath on the part of that wicked man and 
his myrmidons. The evidence for all this seems to us very in- 
sufficient. Mr. Watts’s theory is not, to begin with, very honour- 
able to Cervantes, who always spoke highly of Lope by name. If 
he talked at him in the preface, that was rather mean. We do 
not believe he did. The parade of cheap erudition which the 
preface makes fun of was a common fault of the time and not at 
all peculiar to Lope. As for the passage about the comedy, it is 
a trifle obscure. One would like to know what Cervantes meant 
by a regular piece. Was it the Senecan model which the French 
were already following, and which was equally represented in 
Spanish literature? If it was not that, the phrase is meaning- 
less, If it was, then Cervantes was, as far as Spain was con- 
cerned, on the side of the pedants against a national, vigorous, 
and brilliant development of dramatic literature. Mr. Watts’s 
theory of Lope’s conduct is not, as far as we can see, based on 
anything better than perhapses, and arbitrary attribution of 
motives. It is easy to say he must have meant this or that, but 
such guesses are not evidence. Towards Lope himself Mr. 
Watts’s attitude seems to us entirely uncritical. Lope de Vega 
did, after all, give its final form to one of the original dramatic 
literatures of the world, which, maugre the beards of all the 
Cervantistas who ever scolded, was a feat not greatly inferior to 
the writing of Don Quivote. 


EXPERIENCES IN EQUATORIAL AFRICA.* 


We ‘could congratulate Mr. Parke on several things in or 
about his book—its good temper, its good taste (for the 
presence of some rather appalling details of physical nastiness 
may be forgiven to a medico), its exact scientific details without 
‘ince and its lively readableness without any attempt at 
iterary art. The ancients however, we think, would have con- 
gratulated him most of all on the good luck which has separated 
its appearance by six months from the appearances of the batch of 
controversial, or semi-controversial, treatises on the subject. Mr. 
Parke himself has, with much judgment, avoided controversial 
matter almost wholly, and that without any weak or oy 
“shying” of dangerous ground. As to Mr. Stanley, he is frank, 
but not copious. He admits that his chief was grudging of 
praise ; that his language to his subordinates was not that which a 
gentleman uses to, or expects from, gentlemen; that he had the 
specially awkward habits of requiring impossible tasks from them 
and of backing up complainers against them ; that he “lectures us 
frequently,” the lectures being garnished with little tags of moral 
and quotation. But, like most others of Mr. Stanley’s 

followers who have not come to open loggerheads with him, he 
seems to pardon almost everything to the man’s indomitable will, 
and the st compound of pluck and luck which enabled him 
to accomplish the very hardest tasks. Of the ill-fated rear 
column and its misfortunes he knew nothing directly. As for its 
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officers, he knew nothing of Mr. Troup, little of Mr. Bonny, while 
he saw Mr. Ward once. Of Major Barttelot, whom he knew 
very well, he protests that there is no bad thing to say, except 
he had a violent temper and a most unlucky dislike to 
niggers. Of Mr. Jameson he has no bad thing at all to say, and 
rotests as energetically as possible against the idea of his having 
Sons anything disgraceful. 

But there are two passages in his book which may have 
escaped hasty critics, and which might very well escape any 
victim of the evil modern practice of setting a reviewer down 
to a book of five hundred or a thousand pages, and “os 
him to deliver judgment on it in an hour or two. Mr. Parke, 
with Captain Nelson and Mr. Stairs, had to endure at Fort Bodo 
a detention less anxious, but not much less galling, than that of 
their less fortunate comrades at Yambuya. We are expressly 
told that they got on excellently together, and each seems to have 
been a very fair hand with natives. But we should like those 
who have shaken the head over the tragedy of Banalya to read 
the two passages in which Mr. Parke tells how the three friends 
very nearly quarrelled about two onions; and we should still 
more like them to read another and more important passage at 

. 252 about a certain row between the commandant of Fort 
o and a man named Fathel Wadi Hadi, Mr. Stairs having 
struck the man with an iron-spiked stick. Remember all the 
capital that has been made of Major Barttelot’s carrying a similar 
weapon ; and then imagine what might have happened but for 
luck, and what might have been said by an evil-disposed 
tale-bearer if it had happened ! 

And so no more of a miserable subject. Mr. Parke is equally 
discreet, but perhaps to those who can see a church by daylight 
equally luminous, on the causes of Emin’s breaking awa from 
his “rescuers”; and men of sense will be thankful to him, if 
lovers of tittle-tattle grumble. But the main subject of his book 
—the subject at least of ninety-five per cent. of his pages—is the 
actual business of the expedition, and that large part of it which 
more directly concerned him as its medical officer. Mr. Stanley 
cannot be said to have passed lightly over the sufferings 
of himself and his men; but this present account, delivered 
without a touch of journalese or lecturese, without any exag- 
— of any kind, and with abundant justification of medical 

etail, is much more appalling. How far these sufferings might 
have been obviated or alleviated by more thoughtful provision 
is one of the polemical questions of which Mr. Parke says little 
or nothing. It certainly would seem that, without seriously 
curtailing the ammunition carried for a good pasha, half a dozen 
sixty-pound loads might have been occupied with preserved meats 
to the enormous benetit of the white officers. For a sixty-pound load 
means, after allowing for package, nearly a mg er ration a day 
for four months. Starvation, however, was almost the least of 
the ills into the inheritance of which the flesh of these unfortunate 
persons entered. Mr. Parke enumerates, with a pleasing mixture 
of Irish vivacity and scientific coolness, the hornets, the ticks, 
the jiggers, and all the other insect fiends that persecuted the 
expedition. He describes the devices of human foes—the ex- 
tremely ingenious and diabolical variety of caltrops which would 
pierce your foot, your leg, or occasionally your stomach, being 
neatly placed in spots where it was almost impossible either to 
avoid or to tread on them lightly, and which had a workmanlike 
contrivance for breaking off short when well in. Nothing but Mr. 
Parke’s own courageous and instant application of the world-old 
ma | of sucking the wound seems to have saved Mr. Stairs 
from the poisoned arrows which were fatal in every other case 
where they entered deeply. He was rewarded. Everybody 
knows how difficult it is to get at the real composition of arrow- 
poison. Mr. Parke, however, happened to buy a pigmy woman, 
to whom he was kind, and who at last gathered the ingredients 
in the forest itself and gave them to him, so that the authorities 
at home have been able to identify them thoroughly. Besides star- 
vation, insects, and human foes, a crowd of diseases waited on the 
adventurers, partly due to bad water and the filthy habits of 
their native companions, partly the sheer result of the climate. 
Mr. Parke holds, as other experienced travellers have done before 
him, that no man can ever dare the direct rays of the tropical 
sun, and then meet a gust of cold wind in these regions, without 
the risk, rising to something like a certainty, if prophylactics are 
not used, of fever. The record of “ So-and-so's temperature 105°,” 
“So-and-so very feverish,” and the like, is almost constant. 
Medicine fortunately was not lacking if food was, and quinine in 
hundred-grain doses, whole bottles of Warburg’s Tincture, injec- 
tions of pilocarpine, and so forth, seem to have been thrown in 
with heroic daring, and by no means without good effect. Clothes, 
too, partly by wear and tear, partly by the carelessness or dis- 
honesty of servants, became wofully scarce, and there is real 
es in Mr. Parke’s account how he handed a pair of scarlet 
hes given him by Mr. Stanley to his poor little pigmy when 
she had to be left behind (she wore them not as breeches, but as 
protection for her head and neck from the sun), and sacrificed his 
own last pair of pyjamas as bandages for his patients. All these 
things does he tell right pleasantly, and with singularly little 
lin his ink. He is, indeed, less favourable to the Zanzibaris 
some other writers, and he is almost violent (though very 
excusably so) in speaking of the greed and inhumanity of the Arabs, 
or rather the Manyuema, in whose power he and Captain Nelson 
were for some time left at Ipoto during Mr. Stanley's absence. 
On one point of great interest, the question whether, by means of 
Ugarrowa and Kilo 


onga Longa, Tippoo Tib and the other chiefs on | 


the Congo did really know of Stanley’s whereabouts and doings, 
while they pretended ignorance to Barttelot, and played fast and 
loose with him, Mr. Parke has nothing to say. But it is not 
the least merit of a man who writes to say nothing when he 
knows nothing, and this merit, with the other of saying clearly 
and pleasantly what he does know, is conspicuous in his book. 

The two parts of the expedition of which Mr. Parke is the sole 
firsthand -historian hitherto were, if not the most exciting, not. 
the least remarkable parts of it. The first was the miserable 
sojourn at the Arab-Manyuema settlement of Ipoto, where, when. 
the worst of the forest had been passed, Mr. Stanley left Mr. 
Parke with a certain number of invalids, where he was joined 
after a time by Captain Nelson from the yet more dismal 
“ Starvation Camp,” and where the two dragged out a wretched 
existence, plundered and insufficiently fed by the minor chiefs of 
the slave-raiders, with whom Mr. Stanley had engaged to main- 
tain them till, first, the arrival of the chief Kilonga Lon 
improved matters somewhat, and then Lieutenant Stairs brought 
them off to the main body at Fort Bodo. The second was the 
much longer stay of Nelson, Stairs, and Parke at the place last 
named, while Mr. Stanley went back to ascertain what had become 
of the rear column. 

Than the first, few more wretched stories can be imagined. 
The position was an uncomfortable one enough, even indepen- 
dently of health and comfort ; for the two white officers and the 
handful of starved Zanzibaris were a kind of pledge for the 
supplies, meagre as they were, that Mr. Stanley had got from 
the slave-traders. Mr. Parke clearly thought and frankly says 
that he was likely to be sacrificed to save others. Captain Nelson 
was a living skeleton, and most of the Zanzibaris the same. The 
Arab chiefs did nothing but grumble at having to supply food 
and sponge for presents, their Manyuema followers laid perpetual. 
wait to steal, and once, with a curious mixture of impudence and 
innocence, actually set fire to the ammunition store that the 
might have a chance of looting. Mr. Parke had a severe attac 
of blood-poisoning, and Captain Nelson was at death’s door 
all the time, while the village was a sink of filth, animate 
and inanimate. Once five men had two onions and a “cup” 
(about half a pound) of rice for their oo day's ration. But 
the philosophic doctor sold all that he had for food, cured 
himself by cutting himself about like a priest of Baal, and 
filled up the spare time with a study of bacteriology, till at last 
Kilonga Longa turned up and showed himself rather (not much) 
less of a Turk than his underlings. The second detention, at. 
Fort Bodo, was less miserable, but gave greater scope for action. 
Its white occupants were in no very different position from that. 
of the rear-guard. They had not, indeed, the difficulty of 
treacherous Arab neighbours; but they were far less well 
provided, they had no highway to civilization close at hand as a 
last resort, and they were exposed to the great danger that their 
men had already tasted plenty on the Albert Nyanza, which they 
knew to be at no great distance, and were very likely to desert. 
In their six-months’ sojourn, however, they did (Lieutenant. 
Stairs being chief and Captain Nelson second in command) things 
which may be described as peacefully but really great. They: 
varied their at first scanty food in every possible way, planted 
and sowed corn and other things, managed to get fish occasionally, 
and locusts and ants often, and generally improved the resources 
of the country in a way which not only kept them fairly rationed 
after a time, but provided good food for Mr. Stanley's column 
when they arrived. And to this dull work, as to other livelier, 
Mr. Parke seems to have brought invariable cheerfulness, tireless: 
energy, and pluck unconquerable. We will hope that the Army 
Medical Department has five hundred good as he; but if it has, it 
is a lucky department, 


GUSTAVE DORE,* 


HE late Mr. Blanchard Jerrold’s Life of Gustave Doré 
naturally brings to mind an earlier biography dedicated by 

him to the artist, for which Doré supplied a characteristic desi 
To Jerrold’s Life of George Crurkshank, first published nine 
years ago, was prefixed a thoroughly Doré-like picture of the 
“Gin Fiend,” in which that personage was represented seated 
moodily, and with pecrerstnw wll er my on the side of a gigantic 
bottle. The book, in two volumes, was admirably illustrated, 
though it has scarcely taken rank as the final Life of Cruikshank, 
which masterpiece, it is to be feared—in the silence of Cruik- 
shank’s representatives—is not likely soon to see the light. But,. 
as the biographer of Doré, Mr. Jerrold, in many respects, 
possessed peculiar qualifications. Not only was he more minutely 
familiar with France and Frenchmen than it is often given to 
Englishmen to be, but he had enjoyed the exceptional odvantage 
of a close friendship with the subject of his book—a friendship 
which had given him opportunities for studying him at all times. 
The posthumous volume now put forth by Messrs. Allen has, 
theretore, definite claims upon the reader; and, if it be sup- 
plemented by the valuable Catalogue des Dessins, Aquarelles. 
et Estampes de Gustave Doré, issued at Paris in 1885 by 
the Cercle de la Librairie, would practically include all that 
is necessary for the due appreciation of the artist's work and 


* Life of Gustave Doré. By the late Blanchard Jerrold. With 138 
Illustrations from original Drawings by Doré. London: Allen & Co. 
18g1. 
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story. The story, in the main, is an extremely sad one. Gustave 
Doré was a book-illustrator of the highest gifts. His fecundity 
was prodigious ; his imagination and his fancy apparently un- 
fimited ; his energy and his industry untiring. He drew almost 
from his cradle, and, like Cruikshank, was earning a living in 
hhis boyhood. But this supremacy was not enough. He, whom 
his publishers advertised to have “taught himself drawing 
without a master, and without classical studies,” aspired also 
to be a painter, vast, diose—a coverer of huge canvases— 
a conceiver of the sublimest subjects. His success, even here, 
‘was remarkable, but his limitations were also manifest. The 
public who welcomed his illustrations, the academic critics of 
the Salon, declined to accept—they were even disdainful of—his 
more ambitious compositions. They had accepted the Contes 
Drolatiques and the Légende du Juif Errant ; they accepted 
Atala and Don Quichotte; they accepted the Inferno and 
Paradise Lost. But they turned their backs upon the “ Tapis 
Vert” and the “ Death of Rizzio”—upon the “Triumph of 
‘Christianity ” and “ Christ Leaving the Pretorium.” In Eng- 
iand, less xsthetically hidebound, more tolerant of unconvention- 
ality, the artist found a certain consolation, though even here 
he was not welcomed without reserve. Hence a sense of wrong 
that soured and embittered years which might have been years 
of placid p rity. “ Il souffrait horriblement de ne pas étre 
compris,” said M. Dumas at his grave, and he died the death of 
all passionate workers who feverishly expend themselves in a 
hopeless cause. “Je suis perdu,” he said to his servant, after his 
last seizure; “j'ai trop travaillé.” 

The life of a man whose “days were passed in walks from 
home to the studio, and from the studio home again, with occa- 
sional holidays in London, the Alps, the Vosges, or the Pyrenees,” 
does not offer much varied material to the biographer. But from 
the time when as a child Doré got his first box of colours and 
painted a hen Veronese green, Mr. Jerrold has accumulated a 
aumber of traits and stories which exemplify his vivacity, his 
energy, his indefatigable industry, and, until the war and his own 
disappointments had saddened his nature, his unconquerable spirit 
of fun. Some of these anecdotes are humorously characteristic. 
“ Even in the salon,” says his biographer, “I have seen him, in a 
burst of animal spirits, cast his violin [he was a capable musician] 
or his pencil aside, and stand upon his head upon the sofa, to the 
stupefaction of any grave visitors who might be present. His 
mother, half-cross and half-laughing, would go to him and pull 
him down by his coat.” The painter of the “ Famille du Saltim- 
banque,” it should be noted, was himself almost an amateur acrobat, 
to whom all feats of the gymnasium came naturally; and he was 
never tired of exhibiting his proficiency. “Sometimes, at mid- 
night, when he accompanied us to the street, he would execute 
feats of strength on the horizontal iron bar that held the gates.” 
He carried his superabundant energy into everything, even his 
art discussions. It must have been amusing, when it was not 
dangerous, to see the “ wit-combats” between him and Gautier, 
whose majestic calm was once stung into threatening to break a 
soup-tureen upon the head of the exasperating gamin de génie. 
With Dalloz, his lifelong friend, he actually once came to stone- 
throwing :— 

It was in the mountains, and Doré took a stone and emphasized a remark 
by casting it in the direction of Dalloz. They were both getting angry. 

alloz replied sharply with another stone. And thus began a furious 
pelting, each combatant dodging behind a rock. One of their companions 
rushed forward to put an end to the fight ; whereupon the two turned upon 
the peacemaker. But, in a minute, they both perceived the absurdity of 
this; and the battle ended with general shouts of laughter. 


Like H h, like Cruikshank, with both of whom he has 
affinities, which it would take too long to enumerate, Doré appears 
to have suffered chiefly from the marvellous precocity, rapidity, 
and fertility of his talent. He began to draw instinctively 
and without tuition, and he consequently never learned to 
discipline his powers, or even to gauge their extent, as he 
might have done had he subjected himself early to judicious 
training. “For energy, force, superabundance, originality, 
sparkle, and ory | grandeur, I know only one equal to him,” 
says M. Taine, and he instances Tintoretto. But he adds :—* All 
that Doré wanted was to have been born in a good atmosphere, 
and to have drawn for twelve to twenty years in a thorough 
studio, or academy.” This is, no doubt, the truth. Notwith- 
standing his “ Néophyte,” his “Famille du Saltimbanque,” his 
vast Scriptural pieces ; notwithstanding the success of his statue 
of Dumas, it is probable that, for this reason, his more ambi- 
tious works will always excite wonder rather than admiration. 
But as a designer of unexampled invention, facility, and re- 
source—as the illustrator of Dante and Milton and Ariosto, of 
Rabelais and Cervantes and La Fontaine and Perrault, his origi- 
nality can never be questioned, nor his distinction be a matter of 


dispute. 


STAR GROUPS.* 


pas distances of the stars made, indeed, as Kepler said, a 

“ big ral for the first Copernicans to swallow. Bigger 
even than they ——_ Our sun’s next neighbours lie vastly 
beyond the limit of nearness established for them by that fixity, 


* Star Groups: a Student's Guide to the Constellations. By J. Ellard 
Gore, F.R.A.S. London: Crosby Lockwood & Son. 1891. . 


as seen with the naked eye from the widely-travelling earth, 
which appeared so staggering a fact to the innovating astronomers 
of the early seventeenth century. For the progress of research 
has, so far, continually tended to deepen the sense of our isolation 
in space. Yet the demonstrable, if inconceivable, remoteness of 
the stars, while threatening to baffle inquiry into their nature, 
has added enormously to their importance. The lesser lights of 
the firmament were already, a couple of centuries ago, perceived 
to be only seemingly small, and might be presumed to be only 
seemingly fixed. The problem of the universe dilated, as one 
consequence of admitting the earth’s annual revolutions, and its 
fascination grew. 

And it has continued to grow. Superstition no longer con- 
nects momentous events with celestial configurations ; the shining 
zodiacal mansions are well-nigh forgotten, and the flittings of the 
planets through them well-nigh unheeded; seamen and herds- 
men dispense with starry indexes to the points of the compass, 
or the seasons of the year; but stellar science, legitimated in its 
rights, and emancipated from illusion, negligent wholly of its old 
prognosticatory office, and attentive, in a merely subordinate 
degree, to utilitarian demands, advances unceasingly, conquering 
new realms, exciting fresh interest, and deepening wonder, while 
encouraging research. “The process of the suns” has, in the 
matter of human relations with them, not been in vain. 

The multiplication of explanatory books on the subject was 
hence to be expected, and has not failed to occur. It should 
indeed be welcomed as the means both of meeting and stimulating 
a praiseworthy demand for knowledge of the highest kind. The 
unpretending work before us, if it goes a very little way, takes 
the right direction. It professes no more than to aid in the 
visual identification of the stars. This, the making of their 

rsonal acquaintance, should logically precede the improving of 
it, yet is unfortunately much neglected. Clocks and watches 
have abolished all necessity, in civilized countries, for consulting 
the inlaid dial-plate of the sky, savage intimacy with which has 
accordingly been in large measure annulled by refined incurious- 
ness. Not every one that is learned in letters knows as much 
practical astronomy as the “First Carrier” at Rochester. The 
position of Charles's Wain relative to a given chimney tells 
remarkably little to most men of business as to their chance of 
catching a morning train. Perhaps some might even be puzzled 
to distinguish that most tritely familiar—to Northern folk—of 
all the constellations, called, by the way, in America, presumably 
on the ducus a non lucendo principle, the “ dipper” ; its exemption 
from the necessity of dipping, either into the sea or below the 
horizon, being of prehistoric notoriety. 

If such there be, let them by all means procure Mr. Gore's 
little maps, and con, with their ready assistance, the rich devices 
embroidering “ Night’s sable mantle.” There are in all thirty of 
them showing stars to the sixth magnitude—the usual naked-eye 
limit—and each is accompanied by a brief commentary, adapted to 
facilitate recognition and bring to notice objects of especial 
interest. These have been most judiciously selected, and selection 
was difficult where the crowd of deserving competitors for men- 
tion was so great. The better our sidereal surroundings come to 
be known, the more inexhaustible their variety appears. Each 
star of the many millions disclosed by large telescopes is possibly 
the centre of a world, embryo or effete; it is certainly no mere 
cut-and-dried specimen of a cosmical species, but an individual 
apart, unique in composition, circumstances, and in destination, 
if not in history, albeit conforming to a general type, and owning 
affinities more or less close with other cual cna. The 
very Pleiades, though palpably members of one immediate 
family, and sharers so far of a common destiny, display highly 
suggestive spectral differences worthy of the closest investiga- 
tion. Our sun, it is true, finds a chemical counterpart in 
Capella. In position, in number, in sharpness or diffuseness, in 
relative intensity, the prismatic lines characterizing the two 
objects agree. Nevertheless, the star emits fully one hundred 
and seventy times the light of the sun, and since it can scarcely 
shine—as car. be inferred from the similarity of its spectrum— 
with a very different intrinsic luminosity, we may safely conclude 
it to be at least two thousand times more bulky and massive. 
If, then, Capella maintains a household of planets, their circula- 
tion must be, for equal distances, forty-eight times as rapid as that 
of the solar dependent globes. The earth, for instance, could only 
preserve, in that distant system, a position equivalent to its actual 
one, by sweeping round its orbit at the portentous rate of nine 
hundred miles a second. Formidable, indeed, is the potency as a 
ruling and illuminating centre, of our sun’s sister orb. e are 
fortunate in being subject to a milder sway. 


In conclusion, we need merely repeat our recommendation to 
anc of Mr. Gore's latest work. The simplicity of its aim 
enhances its usefulness. For the purpose of a preliminary survey 
of the “ midnight pomp” of the heavens, nothing could be better 
than a set of delineations averaging scarcely twenty square inches 
in area, and including nothing that cannot at once be identified. 
We have observed only one erroneous statement. It is that 61 
Cygni is “ the nearest of all the stars in the Northern hemisphere, 
as far as we know at present.” But a seventh magnitude star in 
the Great Bear (Lalande 21,185), measured by Winnecke in 
1872, would seem to be less remote by, at any rate, half, and 
a by a whole year of light-travel; that is to say, by some 

illions of miles—a gap ia s of no mean dimensions, Our 
author is discreet in saying that 61 Cygni is only “suspected to 
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be a binary.” For, according to Mr. Burnham’s latest determi- 
nations, the members of the ted ee along parallel lines, 
giving no more symptoms of mutual revolution than did, in 1852, 
the disrupted fragments of Biela’s shattered comet. 


THE COLLEGES OF OXFORD.* 


| he of the twenty-one colleges of Oxford has its history 
written in a separate chapter of this volume by one of its 
en or present members, The chapters are arran in chrono- 
ogical order, according to the date of the foundation of each 
college. We cannot agree in the decision of the editor, the Rev. 
Andrew Clark, that University and Balliol have a right to precede 
Merton; for, as is quite clear from the accounts given here of the 
three colleges, Merton College was founded in 1264, and moved 
to Oxford in 1274, when it received a new set of statutes, which, 
as the Warden says, “ are justly regarded as the archetype of the 
college system not only in the University of Oxford, but in that 
of Cambridge,” while University College can scarcely claim an 
older foundation than 1280, or Balliol than 1282, and both were 
for some time so much under the government of the University 
that they can scarcely be said to have had an independent existence 
until many years after their first statutes were drawn up. Mr. 
Clark has, on the whole, been fortunate in his contributors. They 
have all enjoyed special opportunities of access to unpublished 
original authorities ; most of them must have devoted much time 
totheir work, and they have generally succeeded in presenting 
the result of their researches in a readable form. Nor could 
they have worked under a better editor than Mr. Clark; 
for, apart from the value which his knowledge of the his- 
tory of the University at large, already exhibited in his work for 
the Oxford Historical Society, adds to these papers, he has 
set forth the main characteristics of the history of each Col- 
lege in a short preface, which forms the best possible intro- 
duction to the study of the ensuing chapters. He has also suc- 
ceeded in getting his contributors to write mainly on the same 
plan. They generally give an account more or less full of the 
foundation of their respective Colleges, their growth or decline 
in material prosperity, the changes in their constitutions, and the 
most notable crises in their histories, illustrating their narratives 
from contemporary records of various kinds, and by notices of the 
more eminent members of the Colleges on which they are severally 
writing. In one respect the editorial plan seems open to ob- 
jection ; Colleges which have previously found an historian 
are jhere treated more briefly than the rest, and this gives 
the volume before us a certain want of proportion. Nor are 
the contributors’ papers by any means of equal value. In our 
opinion the most satisfactory of them are Mr. R. L. Poole’s 
“ Balliol College,” a remarkably clear, well-arranged, and interest- 
ing essay; the Rev. C. Boase’s “ Exeter College,” with which we 
can find no fault, save that it is too short ; the Rev. H. Rashdall’s 
“ New College,” the editor’s “ Lincoln College,” and the Rev. W. 
H. Hutton’s “St. John Baptist College.” Most of the papers, 
however, are to be pele on one score or another, and two 
or three which we have not mentioned may, perhaps, strike 
other readers as at least as good as these. The Warden of 
Merton has, he tells us, made some further researches in the 
records of his College since he wrote its Memorials. Here he 
deals principally with the history of its constitution, and its share 
in the conflicts of the seventeenth century. Whether owing to a 
strict application of the principle we have noticed with vefer- 
ence to the treatment of such Oxford Colleges as had already 
been made the subjects of historical work, or to some other 
cause, his paper lacks completeness, and cannot be reckoned 
among the best of its companions. Brasenose, after it was 
fairly started on its course as a College, appears from the 
chapter devoted to it here to have had little history of any 
importance; and Mr. F. Madan has exercised good judgment in 
dwelling on the process by which the College grew out of several 
pre-existing Halls, the chief of them being Brasenose Hall, and in 
iving prominence to its social life and athletic achievements, to 
its Phoenix Club, its Ale Verses, its “ Eights” and “ Torpids.” The 
chapter on Christ Church seems to us to be out of proportion; far 
too much space is‘taken up by remarks on the architectural history 
of the House and Church, and in parts the paper reads like an 
extract from a guide-book of a superior sort. We do not 
share in the writer's warmly-expressed admiration of the “new 
buildings” of Christ Church. His account of the work of Dean 
Cyril Jackson is good, and we wish that his paper contained more 
matter of the same kind. The Rev. H. Blakiston has written 
pleasantly on Trinity. The necessarily brief notice of the 
youngest of all the Colleges, Keble, contains a rather ludicrous, 
though not wholly incongruous, paragraph to the effect that “the 
annual charge to each undergraduate is 82/. a year” (why this 
insistence on its annual recurrence ?), that this includes tuition and 
other advantages, though not groceries, which “ are supplied from 
the College stores.” The writer, we observe, offers a defence for 

the grievous arrangement of the interior of the chapel. 
r. Poole, in his excellent chapter on Balliol, points out that 


* The Colleges of Oxford; their History and Traditions, Twenty-one 
Chapters contributed by Members of the Colle Edited by Andrew 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Lenten: Methuen 

1891. 


neither the earliest statutes, nor any later ones before the 
endowments of the sixteenth century, placed any restriction 
on the capacity for election to a fellowship. e curious 
provision of the Foundress that her College and its Principal 
should be subordinate to two “ Extraneous Masters” was modi- 
fied in 1340, when these Masters were constituted members of a 
Visitatorial Board, and the government of the College was vested 
in a Master of its own election. Shortly before that date it was 
decided that the College should be “the home exclusively of 
secular learning,” that any member of the House who, after com- 
pleting the course in Arts, proceeded to the study of Theology, 
should lose all connexion with the foundation. The theologians, 
however, were placed in a better position by an endowment given 
by Sir Philip Somerville in 1340, which provided for six or more 
new fellowships, the holders being bound, after obtaining their 
degree in Arts, to enter on a course of Theology and Canon Law. 
After a readable account of the changes in the eonstitution of 
the College during the middle ages, Mr. Poole adds some notices 
of other important facts in its history during the same period. 
He also dwells on the share of the College in the early 
Renaissance movement, and on the lives of four Balliol men 
who studied under Guarino at Ferrara. Notices of the 
domestic history of Balliol during the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries are, he says, “ surprisingly scanty ”; 
but he manages to tell some anecdotes which throw light 
on the condition of the College. One of these, derived from 
Humphrey Prideaux, records how the Master Thomas Good, 
elected in 1672, “a good, honest, old tost,” vainly tried to prevent 
Balliol men from Castles “that hellish liquor cald ale” in a 
neighbouring alehouse. His defeat was chiefly due to a snub 
which he received from the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Bathurst, 
President of Trinity, himself a lover of ale, as of other good, and 
indeed many better, things. Among these, however, Balliol was 
not included ; for when that College had fallen into a “ state of 
desolation,” the President of Trinity was observed, while walking 
in his garden “ in the dotage of old age,” to throw stones at its 
windows “ with much satisfaction, as if happy to contribute his 
share in completing the appearance of its ruin.” Some of the 
Fellows of Balliol were sturdy Jacobites, and, as Dr. Hill relates 
in his Doctor Johnson and his Friends, nearly got into serious 
trouble in 1748 for parading the streets of Oxford with shouts of 
“God bless King James!” Mr. Poole attributes the beginning 
of the revival of the College to Dr. Parsons, afterward Bishop 
of Peterborough, who was elected Master in 1798. Reforms 
followed one another in steady succession, and it is s 
gested that in 1854, the date of Dean Jenkyns’s death, the 
balance hung nearly evenly between “‘ old manners, old tra- 
ditions, old prejudices,’ and new manners, new traditions, 
new prejudices.” Mr. Poole speaks of later changes in a 
thoroughly sensible manner. While he rejoices in the “ spirit 
of work” that has enabled Balliol to attain its present high posi- 
tion, he does not conceal his dislike of changes wrought, as it 
would seem, merely to gratify a restless craving after new 
things; he points out how Balliol has in modern times been given 
over as a prey to architects, how its old and graceful customs, 
such as the Commemoration of Founders and Benefactors on St. 
Luke's Day, and the Latin , have ruthlessly and wantonly 
been abolished, and how in short it has, to a greater extent 
than any other oo “distinctly parted company with its 
traditions beyond the lifetime of men still living.” The papers 
before us illustrate the effect that important changes, whether 
religious, political, or social, in the life of the nation have had on 
the Colleges of Oxford. Among these changes the ecclesiastical 
reformation of the earlier half of the seventeenth century is 
closely connected with St. John’s College; for the first oppo- 
nent of Calvinism in the University was William Land, atter- 
wards Archbishop, its “ second Founder.” Mr. Hatton’s treatment 
of Laud’s work in Oxford is admirable, and the casual remark 
that Laud was “ afterwards successful in asserting more liberal 
and Catholic sentiments in the Anglican Church” proves that the 
writer has grasped the character and extent of the benefits which 
the Archbishop conferred upon his Church at the extremest cost 
to himself. Besides his magnificent benefactions to his Cotege, 
Laud, as is justly noted here, reformed and legislated for the 
University, restoring order, and impressing on its resident mem- 
bers a “ spirit of discipline and self-restraint.” 


GENERAL CRAUFURD.* 


HIS brief and most readable memoir of General Craufurd is 

a work of family piety on the part of the author, who is 
the General’s grandson and representative. Mr. Craufurd ex~- 
cuses himself in his preface for writing the biography of a 
soldier, though he is himself only a civilian. e think the 
apology peony ld needed. Some biographical faculty is even 
more necessary to a biographer than technical knowledge, and 
Mr. Craufurd has a fair portion of that necessary qualification. 
Besides, in spite of pompous professional talk, any man who can 
weigh probabilities and allow for character can write —— 
enough of military matters, if only he has the sense to abstai 


* General Cranfard and his, Light Divison By the Rev. Alexander 
H. Craufurd, M.A. London: G Farran, , & Welsh. 1802. 
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from the discussion of the mechanical parts of the trade. The 

inciples are few, and to be understood, and however 
fard it may be to apply them in the field, there is no in- 
superable difficulty for the man who can weigh evidence, 
and use a map, in romaggs Ageeonend on any given occasion 
they were applied or not. e cannot share Mr. Craufurd’s 
surprise that a “real memoir” of his famous grandfather has 
never been written. His own book shows conclusively that 
the materials for a full memoir do not exist, and it may 
be doubted whether there ever were many. Mr. Craufurd 
calls his own thin volume Robert Craufurd and the Light Divi- 
sion, and there is, on the whole, more about the Light Division 
than about the General. We do not _— this as a defect. 
Craufurd’s claim to remembrance among English generals is that, 
next to Sir John Moore, he did more than any man to form the 
famous Light Division. To know it is to know his work, and 
nothing Mr. Craufurd has to say on that subject is superfluous. 
‘Moreover, it is in itself interesting, and this virtue is an ample 
excuse even for superfluity. Be interesting, and you may write 
largely of broomsticks in a treatise on worming dogs, and the intel- 
ligent reader will not complain. Mr. Craufurd quotes largely 
from Rifleman Harris and from Costello. We wish he may be 

rsuaded to re-edit those now rare books. He loves the soldier 
and has lived with him. Allowing for a few erratic sentences 
about the Christianity of Christ, and so forth, his remarks and 
views are essentially sound. Mr. Craufurd would, we think 
make a really desirable book out of the reminiscences of the 
Peninsular veterans. 


Essentially, too, his estimate of General Craufurd is sound. 
He defends him, with not much undue warmth, inst the 
criticisms of Charles Napier, who, like his brother William, but 
not like their less famous, but more amiable, brother ny was 
naturally censorious. They could not jump off their own shadow. 
The same vehemence of nature which made them such excellent 
fighters, and filled their writings with images “sensuous and 
impassioned,” if not always simple, made them fierce, and often 
unjust. It is altogether natural and right that Mr. Craufurd should 
refuse to believe that his grandfather would never have made a 
good general incommand. But, as he gives his facts quite fairly, 
and knows what they mean, he leaves us convinced that the 
estimate was sound. There is one story about Craufurd told here 
which illustrates his character to perfection. He was engaged 
with General Whitelocke in that lamentable Buenos Ayres ex- 

ition which we so naturally do our best to forget altogether. 
In his fury at the surrender, he actually ordered his men to shoot 
the General at sight. Now, that Whitelocke deserved shooting 
we shall not deny; and yet a Colonel who orders his men to 
shoot their General is a person somewhat wanting in balance. 
Want of balance was, in fact, the General’s great fault. Mr. 
Craufurd acknowledges his weaknesses, and does not shirk the 
word “ vanity ” when he has to explain his dfather’s Quixotic 
proceedings on the Coa and at Guinaldo. The term is, perhaps, 
.a little severe. We should prefer to say that there was in 
Craufurd something of Sir Richard Grenville, of the knight-errant, 
or even the duellist, which is better than vanity, though it may 
‘be found in combination with that vice. Still, at its best this is 
not the character of a general. It was particularly ill fitted for 
an officer who had to command in the very difficult conditions 
of the Peninsular war. That was not the scene for an officer 
who would risk not only his own life, which was his to lose, but 
his division and the safety of the whole army, out of a mere 
determination to take the wall, and from pure love of the play of 
the sword. On the whole, it was very well for Craufurd that 
he served under so cool and steady a chief as Wellington, and 
one who could be so coldly just. Mr. Craufurd makes out the 
best case he can for his dfather’s conduct @ da Palmerin 
of England on the Coa; but, after all, it only amounts to 
this, that the General had Wellington’s permission, given a 
few days before the fight, to stay a little longer, and that the 
French attack was sudden. But he was not told to stay too 
Jong, and a sudden attack was precisely what he ought to have 
expected. Besides, he did the same thing in a more avated 
form at Guinaldo later on. Yet, with all his faults of passion 
and his want of judgment, he had the art of getting the best out 
of his officers, who hated him, and out of his men, who loved him 
with a great deal of fear. He drove them hard; but he took 
care to see them fed and rested, and they were grateful for his 
care. The Portuguese battalion which shouted “ Viva General 
Craufurd, who attends to our bellies!” expressed the very general 
sentiment of the rank and file. The soldiers did not ‘te him 
the less because he was as merciless in “smashing” an incom- 
petent officer as he was in flogging them. Other generals flogged 
~as much, but did not take equal care of their men. In command 
of the outposts Craufurd could be everything the officer in charge 
of a “look out” should be, and in his “ happy moments of com- 
anand,” as at Busaco, an admirable officer in the field. When he 
‘failed it was because he was misled by that “sullenness which 
‘seemed to brood in his inmost soul and generate passions which 
knew no bounds.” The phrase is George Napier’s. There is a 
portrait to this volume which has a faint, but perceptible and 
curious, resemblance, not exactly in feature, but in type and ex- 
pression, to Nelson's. 


HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE.* 


i an account of the whole of English literature, from the 
beginnings of our language to the present day, must really be 
packed into six hundred and odd medium-sized octavo pages, we 
are free to say that Longmans’ Handbook of English Literature 
has achieved that undertaking as well, on the whole, as could be 
expected of its compiler, Mr. R. McWilliam, or any other man. 
It is intended to be a handbook in the genuine sense—that 
is, to be an encouragement and a help to the reading of the 
authors themselves—and we trust it may have that effect in some 
cases. We cannot shut our eyes to the danger that a certain 
kind of students, and even teachers, may use it the opposite way, 
and we should have liked to see more evidence that Mr. 
McWilliam was alive to this. In any case, we can hardly think 
that Mr. Mc William expects to lead the average student to read 
Beowulf and Cedmon, or even Layamon and Robert of 
Gloucester, still less that he expects any good to come of teach- 
ing people to talk about them without reading them. We have 
seen Beowulf solemnly preferred to Homer in an examination 
essay, written by a candidate who probably could not have con- 
strued three lines of either author. From the philologer’s point of 
view, the continuity of our language is an evident fact rather than 
a proved conclusion. But philology is not the same thing as litera- 
ture. And English literature must begin a good deal later than 
Beowulf, for even scholarly readers who do not make a special 
study of English in its earlier forms. We should say that for 
this purpose it begins with Chaucer. There is no literary con- 
tinuity between Caedmon and Chaucer, but a great deal between 
Chaucer and the Elizabethans; and it is quite easy to read and 
enjoy Chaucer as literature without being able to read Ceedmon, 
or disdaining a modern version when one has occasion to consult 
the English Chronicle. Some persons may think it would be 
worth while to substitute Anglo-Saxon and Gothic for Greek 
and Latin as the classical base of English literary education. 
And some such opinion would be the only tenable excuse for the 
recent fashion of examination prattie about Beowulf. But we 
are not aware that any one has openly expressed it. The answer 
would be that languages and literature have their medieval and 
modern as well as their ancient history, and the later history can 
no more be undone than the earlier. Several centuries of history 
have made Greek and Latin more important than Anglo-Saxon 
for educated Englishmen who are not Teutonic specialists; not 
to mention that the Teutonic specialist himself cannot do with- 
out them. In a somewhat similar way, though with many 
differences, English is more important than Sanskrit for a modern 
Indian gentleman. Regret for things which did not happen is a 
matter of taste; it is useless, in any case, to pretend that thi 
did not happen as they did. In the modern part of this 
book we are surprised that Campbell, at least as considerable a 
person as Rogers, is not even mentioned among English writers, 
nor Dr. O. W. Holmes and Mr. Parkman among Americans. We 
must commend Mr. McWilliam for regularly giving his extracts 


in the contemporary spelling. 


NEW PRINTS. 


Ww: have received from Messrs. Boussod, Valadon, & Co., and 
from Messrs. Shepherd Bros., who publish them in common, 
artists’ proofs of two new engravings after old English masters, 
engraved by Mr. J. Watkins Chapman. This name kas — 
as that of an occasional contributor of oil-paintings in London 
lists of exhibitions for the last quarter of a century at least, but 
it is new to us in connexion with engraving. The “Lady 
Hamilton as Sensibility,” painted by George Romney, has always 
been a favourite among that artist’s work. The head, modestly 
tied up with a common kerchief, is seen almost in profile, the 
dark eyes thrown up, the exquisite mouth a little open, like a 
grenade entr’ouverte. Like the other example, this Romney has 
been engraved by Mr. Chapman in pure mezzotint, prettily 
enough, but not with surpassing skill. The modelling of neck, 
especially where the kerchief falls upon it, leaves something to be 
desired. Hoppner’s portrait of Lady Carpenter, “ Almeria,” is 
more satisfactory. This is a charming bust of a blonde lady of 
ample proportions, with dark eyes, looking out towards the spec- 
tator. The head has that bourgeois charm, that distinguished 
simplicity, of which Hoppner possessed the secret. The mezzo- 
tint is soft and delicate, and reproduces Hoppner’s characteristics 
skilfully enough. 


THE TIMES.+ 


as practice of printing plays which has so long prevailed in 
France, and has voor i sprung up here, is in many cases 
a very good practice, and in most cases perfectly harmless. Cer- 
tainly Mr. Pinero was wise to fall in with the fashion. Apart 
from any dramatic value which his pieces may have, judging not 
from the stalls but from the study, he generally contrives 
to be amusing, and not infrequently witty. In the present 
instance it is not too much to say that we have found the 


* Handbook of English Literature. By R. McWilliam. London: 
Longmans & Co. 
t The Times. By A. W. Pinero. London: Heinemann. 1891. 
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1 of his comedy sufficient, and experience no very ardent 
ire to see it performed. We protest that Mr. Pinero is entirely 
to blame for this. He has been at so much pains to chastise what 
he believes to be the characteristic follies and weaknesses of a 
certain section of modern society with all the satire he can com- 
mand that he has neglected to provide anything in the shape of a 
dramatic situation or dramatic incident. Moreover, we must hasten 
to add that Mr. Pinero’s society seems to us as fanciful and 
unreal, though less amusing, than that of Sir Augustus Harris. 
We refer to that wonderful company, comprehending persons 
of both sexes, all of title or estate, who in such plays as The 
World, Youth, and Pleasure were represented as spending their 
evenings in the Royal Aquarium or some similar haunt. 
Mr. Pinero’s society has more vraisemblance, but not more 
reality. It is possible, of course, that he has enjoyed oppor- 
tunities of observation which we gladly admit have never 
been offered to us; but for this reason much of his satire 
seems to be thrown away. We are not among those foolish 
persons who prescribe academies and national theatres as reme- 
dies for the shortcoming in our national art or national drama; 
but if we possessed a national theatre in any way resembling the 
Théatre Frangais, it is certain—pace Mr. George Moore—that no 
such play as The Times could ever have been written. It is 
described as a comedy; but the spirit of real comedy is almost 
absent, and other influences and traditions inimical to good 
comedy are very apparent—the play, in truth, is formless. 

We have said that the piece contains no dramatic situation or 
incident worthy of the name; it might very well bear as a sub- 
title “An incredible incident in the career of Percy Bompas, 
Linendraper.” That is all it amounts to. Egerton-Bompas, M.P., 
is a wealthy linendraper, who has struggled with some success 
to get into society. His daughter Beryl is about to become 
engaged to the son of a peer, and he himself is preparing 
to address the House of Commons for the first time, when his son 
—an impossible drunken cub; but quite a typical undergraduate, 
if we are to believe Mr. Pinero—turns up at his London house 
with a vulgar, uneducated wife and mother-in-law, who are Irish 
lodging-house-keepers. Mr. Bompas and his wife are in despair, 
jo at a loss how to preserve their hardly-won position in the 
fashionable world. But help comes by the agency of a sort of 
aristocratic parasite—the Hon. Montagu Trimble, a wholly arti- 
ficial character of a very familiar type, who acts as coach to the 
Bompas family in the usages and manners of the polite world. 
This creature comes forward with a suggestion worthy of 
the tradition he represents. He induces Mr. Bompas to 
introduce the Hooleys to his friends as a Mrs. Mountrafford 
and her daughter, who have just returned from some years 
spent on a philanthropic mission among the Indian tribes 
of America. This occupation is supposed to account for 
their extraordinary behaviour. Meanwhile the daughter is 
announced to be the fiancée, and not the wife, of the miserable 
youth, and is placed under the tutelage of dancing-masters and 
governesses in order to fit her for her future exalted station. 
Strange as it may appear, the ruse succeeds only too well at first. 
But the widow Hooley becomes enamoured of Mr. Timothy 
McShane, a Home Rule M.P., and Mr. Bompas’s sworn foe, and 
by the means of this person and a lady journalist—also an arti- 
ficial character—the imposture is discovered ; but, notwithstand- 
ing the exposure, the peer’s son marries Mr. Bompas’s daughter, 
and the linendraper, retiring from Parliament, announces his 
intention of going abroad. ‘This conclusion reminds us very much 
of the old-fashioned farces where one actor used to ask another 
whether he had any more in his part, and, on receiving a reply 
in the negative, suggested that the curtain might as well drop. 
In this case there is no reason why it should ever have gone up. 
None of the incidents arouse any interest. It is quite evident 
from the first that the fraud will be discovered, and that Mr. 
Bompas will never startle the House of Commons with his elo- 
quence. Nor does the dramatist attempt to arouse anxiety on 
either point. He is enabled by means of these incidents to sati- 
rize the Conservative party in the person of the linendraper, 
the Home Rulers in McShane, the lady journalist and inter- 
viewer in the person of Miss Cazalet. e satire is sometimes 
well enough in its way, but it does not make a play. The 
widow Hooley and her daughter belong to farcical comedy and 
are bad at that. The other characters, with the possible excep- 
tion of Timothy McShane, have no element of truth about 
them; they are the result of invention, not of observation. 
Therefore the piece is not a comedy of manners which can afford 
to dispense with stage artifice and rely on its brilliant dialogue, 
after the manner of the delightful comedy of M. Alexandre 
Dumas jils. It is only just to state that Mr. Pinero, in a modest 
preface full of familiar surgical metaphor, entreats that his play 
may be considered unpretentious; but at the same time he ex- 
presses the hope that “the spectacle of the mimic castigation of 
the lighter faults of humanity may prove entertaining—nay, 
more, to certain simple minds, instructive.” If he refers to the 
“simple minds” of our dramatic authors, we, too, wish, rather 
than hope, that it may. Mr. Pinero’s satire is not quite so light 
as he seems to suppose, and we are curious to see a specimen cf 
his heavy style. Te would be most interesting to see him “lay 
bare a horrid social wound,” or “wrangling over some vital 
problem of inextricable perplexity "—it really would. 


THE SPITZER COLLECTION.* 


ss third volume of this admirable catalogue exhibits no fall- 
ing away from the excellence of the preceding volumes, The 
beauty and fidelity of reproduction displayed by the chromo- 
lithographs that illustrate it, together with the research and com- 
pleteness of the various essays and descriptions, merit the 
warmest praise. Not less certain is it that the collection of M. 
Spitzer—the most varied and marvellous that was ever brought 
together by the taste and enterprise of a single collector—is 
worthy of the resources of art expended upon its record and illus- 
tration in these beautiful commemorative volumes. Everybody 
knows that the passion of a collector was with the late M. Spitzer 
of catholic comprehension. It embraced every description of 
artistic work belonging to the fourteenth and the three succeed- 
ing centuries. In the present volume the various sections 
described by M. Emile Molinier and his colleagues comprise 
goldsmith’s work, glass, painted glass, cutlery, inlaid and dama- 
scene metal, window glass, jewelry, carved wood, enamels, and 
carved pierre de Munich or Solenhofen stone. The collection 
of goldsmith’s work, of which M. Alfred Darcel treats, in an 
essay that is admirably lucid, is singularly rich in examples of 
German fifteenth-century art. Some magnificent Nuremburg 
goblets of cylindrical form, with exquisite silver-gilt vessels, 
hanaps, nefs, and other articles, are reproduced in the plates. A 
very elaborate nef, in the form of a ship, is figured in M. Darcel’s 
descriptive text. Some fine examples of the rarer work of French 
and Spanish craftsmen will also arrest the attention of the reader, 
The collections of glass, and paintings on glass, are not a whit 
less interesting or representative. M. Edouard Garnier contri- 
butes a learned a on Arab and Venetian glass, magnificent 
specimens of which are figured in the coloured plates. Here 
are Mosque lamps of the fourteenth century of elegant form and 
a delicate silvery blue in tone. Of the early products of Murano, 
there are reproduced some exquisite specimens, some with 
rich schemes of colour, others of a beautiful golden sheen. 
In the section of painted glass and window glass, with which 
M. Molinier is charged, are some interesting examples of German 
seventeenth-century art ; some radiant fifteenth-century windows, 
also German, and marvellously reproduced in the plates; and a 
French window, finely decorative in design, of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. As to the jewelry, with which M. Edmond Bonnaffé 
deals, and the cutlery, of which M. Henry d’Allemagne treats, 
selection from so choice and extensive a collection is well-ni 
impossible, so numerous are the objects of interest. Among the 
many admirable illustrations, those that represent ancient 
damascene work and Italian sixteenth-century cabinets of deli- 
cate and complex ornament in metals are wonderfully successful 
in rendering the colour and tone of the originals. The last, and 
not the least interesting, section of the volume is devoted to 
sculptured Solenhofen stone, carved panels, and portrait medals in 
wood—the “art de la petite sculpture,” as M. Arthur Pabst aptly 
terms it. The masterly skill these portraits show, and the 
Diireresque character of not a few of the wood sculptures in relief, 
are very notable. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS AND CARDS. 


dine bound volume of the Boy's Own Paper, published at 
56 Paternoster Row, under the title of the Boy's Own Annual, 
is, as usual, full of interest of every variety. Stories of adventure, 
hervism, school life, and everyday life; papers about animals, 
birds, insects, fishing, photography, chemistry, games; practical 
papers on indoor amusements which will be a boon to boys in the 
winter months, competitions for which good prizes are offered. 
The whole volume contains innumerable interests for boys of all 
characters. For the cricket-loving boy there are excellent articles 
on cricket ; the sportsman will find much about fishing and shoot- 
ing, the gardener about gardening, the fowl-fancier about the 
management of poultry. The book is full of illustrations, most 
of them very good. Une of the coloured illustrations will be 
much appreciated by our soldier-loving boys, as it contains the 
various uniforms of our British cavalry. 

The Girl's Own Annual, also published at 56 Paternoster Row, 
is on the same lines as the Boy's, with its interests centred on all 
that girls—not girls that ape being as like boys as possible, 
but those who are content with being womanly women of the 
future—will care for. There is a deal about cooking, house- 
keeping, needlework, carving, music, and dress, Some of the 

rs on this last subject contain most valuable instructions to 
girls about choosing and making their dresses, There are some 
naturalist papers; and those by Sarah Tytler on Tudor 
Queens and Princesses are very interesting. There are many 
stories, all with the flavour of romance, without which they 
would be dull reading for our girls. An illustration of the com- 
parative sizes of the larger churches in Europe gives the outline 
of each in different colours, so that they are easily compared. 
The illustrations are decidedly good —as, indeed, they ought to be, 
with so many well-known names amongst the artists. 

The bound-up volume of the Quiver, which is a very favourite 

magazine for “ Sunday and General Reading,” and is published by 


* La Collection Spitzer. Tome troisieme. Paris: Maison Quantin; 
Librairie Centrale des Beaux-Arts. London: Charles Davis, 
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Cassell & Co., is full of good moral stories, papers on religious 
subjects, hymns and hymn tunes; and its “Short Arrows” con- 
tain words of wisdom and advice, with short and descriptive 
anecdotes. 

Sunday—Reading for the Young—published by Wells Gardner, 
Darton, & Co., is another volume filled with amusement and in- 
struction for quite young people. There are a number of short 
stories which will amuse without tiring the attention of children ; 
the pictures are very pretty, and the hymns with music are very 
sim fe and easily learnt. 

he Church Monthly, an illustrated magazine for home reading, 
published at 30 & 31 New Bridge Street, Ludgate Circus, is for 
older people, though some of its papers are written expressly for 
young ones, It contains a good deal of information on many 
subjects connected with religion. The papers on our parish 
churches and representative churchmen are good, and some of 
the hymns, especially “ A New Year’s Hymn,” by the Ven. Arch- 
deacon Farrar, which begins the volume, are clear and touching. 

Bab ; or, the Triumph of Unselfishness, by Ismay Thorn (Blackie 
& Son), is a very prettily told story (as indeed all Ismay Thorn’s 
are) of what the example of unselfishness can do, even when 
exercised by quite a little girl. Bab, the unselfish little girl, goes 
to an aunt for two months’ visit, and has very uphill work and a 
bad time there with a spoilt selfish cousin. The story of how 
she wins that cousin’s heart, and indeed, every one else’s, and the 
patience with which she bears rebuffs and mortification, especially 
on the subject of a favourite rag doll, whose portrait is on the 
cover of the book, will interest older people as well as children. 
The book is very prettily illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. 

Gladys Anstruther; or, the Young Stepmother, by Louisa 
Thompson (Blackie & Son), tells of a stepmother such as one 
often reads of and rarely meets, whose love for her own children 
makes her neglectful and even cruel to her stepchildren. In this 
instance it is the youngest of her stepchildren, Gladys Anstruther, 
who raises her stepmother’s ire, and who combines the qualities 
of angel and prig to such an exasperating degree, that though we 
shudder at the cruelty and injustice practised on her, and 
cordially dislike the little fiend of a step-sister, who causes her so 
much suffering, we feel inclined occasionally to give her a good 
shaking, which is not the treatment the heroine of a story-book 


expects, 

The World of Adventure (Cassell & Co.) is a book we can 
safely recommend as a gift for our boys. It is described in the 
title-page as containing “a collection of stirring scenes and 
moving incidents,” and fully bears out this description. The 
illustrations are as “ stirring” as the letterpress. 

Three Bright Girls: a Story of Chance and Mischance, by 
Annie E. Armstrong (Blackie & Son), is a pretty, though not 

robable, story of three sisters whose first trouble is losing their 

ther and fortune at one “fell swoop.” Having an hysterically 
inclined mother, they are obliged to do a great deal for them- 
selves. The way out of their misfortunes, and the smooth manner 
in which their love affairs are conducted, will, no doubt, be deeply 
fascinating to some young girls, who also doubtless will not con- 
sider the number of words in italics so tiresome as they are to 
another class of readers. 

Messrs. Raphael Tuck & Sons have again sent us a beautiful 
collection of Christmas cards. Amongst them some of the fold- 
ing leaflets are specially attractive. No. 353 has a pretty group 
of birds on boughs at the top; 369 has a “jewelled” pura round 
it ; 374, a landscape, with iridescent wheat and grass to show it 
off; 384, jewelled bells and holly leaves; 322, birds perched on 
iridescent leaves and flowers. All these are tied with silk, silver, 
or gold cord, with tassels, making a pretty finish to them. 
Amongst the folding cards, the screen pattern seems the favourite. 
No. 191 is a warning to lovers that parents may peep behind a 
screen. No. 318 are screens with prettily-painted foreign birds, 
in all their bright plumage, on each fold. Another, No. 257, has 
a Japanese jar on the outside. No. 382 is a particularly well- 
designed double screen. Then there are quaint folding cards :— 
No. 279} representing the flight of lovers in old days to Gretna 
Green in a coach. The wooing of modern lovers behind 
umbrellas or newspapers. No. 238, the “Three Act Series,” 
is delightful; No. 6691—Act i. three Japanese figures plaiting 
their hair, Act ii, going out for a walk, Ket iii, returning. No. 
6694 is delightful—Act i. four kittens on their way to bed armed 
with their flat candlesticks, Act ii. having a bolstering match, 
Act iii. fast asleep. Of the “ Private Cards,” perhaps 1184 is the 
prettiest design; they are to be had six in a box. Then there 
are some lovely panels. The Sir Joshua Reynolds panel of “The 
Cherub Choir” (31); the “Angels of Light and Peace,” with 
verses at the back by Frances Ridley Havergal (3636 and 3637), 
and “The Little Choristers” (50) are amongst the best. 

The “ Art Gem Calendars” (824 and 843) add utility to pretti- 
ness. Ina fancy silk card, Series D, is a pair of bellows, and 
those who like the fringed cards will find Series H attractive and 
well got up. Amongst the single eards No. 6521 is taking with 


' its brown-frosted leaves and silvery flowers; 6519, a pretty 
back 


— fan design ; 6582, with designs and front; 215, 
apanese umbrellas. 

essrs. Hildesheimer & Faulkner have also sent us a charming 
and varied choice of Christmas cards and booklets. ‘Amongst the 


of these last are “ Some well-known Characters from the 


Works of Charles Dickens,” illustrated by J. Clayton Clark; “A 


Book of Modern Ballads,” by E. B. Browning-Shelley, Gilbert 
Swinburne, F, E. Weatherby, and others, charmingly illustrated 


by Alice Havers, with head-pieces by J. Pauline Gunter ; “ Over 
the Hills away!” is quite a lovely little book, illustrated by 
Harriet M. Bennett, with pretty and appropriate verses by Frederic 
E. Weatherby ; “The Old Woman who lived in a Shoe” is a booklet 
in form of a shoe, the old story retold by F. E. Weatherby, illustrated 
by Edith Berkeley. “The City of Gondolas,” selections from 
Byron and Rogers, and “Recollections of Venice,” selections 
from Rogers, Shelley, and others, have both pretty pictures by 
Charles Robertson. “Stratford upon Avon,” illustrated by 
Percy Robertson, and “Souvenir of Bettws-y-Coed,” illustrated 
by B. D. Sigmund, are very pretty specimens of small booklets. 

The words of the song, “ People who never would be missed,” 

ictured by Henry Reynolds; “ The Adjutant and the Pelican,” 

y J. R. Shepherd; “Ghosts!!!” by J. R. Shepherd; “ A Happy 
Pair,” by Frederic E. Weatherby, illustrated by H. B. P.; “ Jolly 
Dogs,” by F. E. Weatherby, illustrated by H. H. Couldery, are all 
very amusing and well got up. Among the numberless pretty 
Christmas cards, Nos. 968, 971, 723, 973, 972, 970, are folding cards 
with iridescent designs on the outside and verses and landscapes 
inside; No. 872 have flowers and verses, opening to disclose land- 
scapes and more verses; these are all designed by C. G. Noakes and 
B. D. Sigmund. Miss A. L. West has shown her taste in a set 
of three cards—No. 643, chickens and ducks in a farmyard ; 
885, birds in their nests; and 694, a wise-looking owl in 
the garb of an art student, with a Christmas greeting under his 
wing. No. 807 are two fascinating groups of donkeys, by W. 
Weekes, only to be equalled by Miss Helena Maguire’s groups of 
rabbits (636); a set of three cards by J. Mitchell, gold and silver 
ivy leaves and clover with “ Best Wishes,” “Friendship,” and 
“Good luck,” as their greetings (914); a set of two designs by 
C. Wilkinson and C. G. Noakes, sepia landscapes, on the outside 
heartsease or wild roses and greetings inside (733); 887, three 
designs, hats full of flowers, and two designs of pretty folding 
leaves, holly and oak leaves, by C. G. Noakes, are all worthy of 
praise, whilst a pretty card in shape of a music book with a 
song inside “ Love,” words by F. E. Weatherby, music by C. 
Hoby, No. 850, is a really good idea. 

Amongst the amusing designs are No. 621, by H. P. Dollman, 
policemen sliding; No. 824, storks on the ice; Nos. 751, 775, 
776, clowns in a variety of antics, by W. H. Groome; No. 689, 
a seal and an owl holding cards of Christmas good wishes, by 
Alice L. West ; No. 812, two designs of dogs in wigs and gowns, 
and dogs reading newspapers, by H. H. Couldery, are to be com- 
mended ; a set of three, representing a boy-soldier, a boy- 
labourer, and a boy-sailor, with pretty greetings; No. 748, b 
Edith Scannell, and one representing a nutmeg-grater filled wit 
spice, No. 868, ought also to be noticed. 

Messrs. Hildesheimer & Faulkner have also sent us some 
games. “Spottit” is described as “amusing, interesting, and edu- 
cational.” It is a geographical game, and may very likely prove 
instructive. “ Stumbling-blocks ” is a game with letters, which are 
always taking to children; and “Flickem” is a game to prove 
the skill of throwing or flicking cards at a given point. 


THE “ AUTOMATIC LIBRARY.”* 


HERE was the promise of novelty in the method of book- 
distribution adopted by the promoters of the “ Automatic 
Library.” By some ingenious mechanical contrivance, after the 
kind now represented at most railway stations, a new source of 
supply was to be opened to travellers who consume much litera- 
ture in railway journeys. The project has naturally interested a 
curious public. If the notion was new, it was reasonably antici- 
pated that the product would be new. Everybody looked for 
distinction of form in the “Automatic” book. Unfortunately, 
their first expectations are entirely unsatisfied by the specimens 
of the “ Automatic Library” before us. They are as mean and 
undistinguished a set of shilling booklets as ever appeared on a 
bookstall. Every care seems to have been taken to disguise the 
contents. The imprint of the title, on covers of dismal hue and 
depressing aspect, is suggestive of a shamefaced and wholly un- 
successful attempt to compete with the advertisement of some- 
body’s soap on front and back of the books. They are about 
as inviting and original to outward view as the “ prices 
current ” of a grocer, which, indeed, they closely resemble. 
“Cheap and nasty” is, we fear, the only term that can be 
applied to the style of production. The editor, or editors, and 
essrs. Eden, Remington, & Co., who publish for the “ Railway and 
General Automatic Library, Limited,” appear to have thought 
that the “ Automatic ” book was unworthy of their consideration. 
The virtue that was inherent in the “ Automatic” scheme, in 
short, was believed, it would seem, to exonerate them from 
any, the most elementary, exercise of care or taste in putting 
forth the volumes. This, at least, is the only explanation of their 
course of action that is suggested in the circumstances, though it 


* The Highland Nurse. By the Duke of Argyle. London: The Railway 
and General Automatic Library, Lim. 1891. 

John Pas-Plus. By the Marquis of Lorne. London: The Railway and 
General Automatic Library, Lim. 1891. 

Thirty Years at the Play. By Clement Scott. London: The Railway 
and General Automatic Library, Lim. 1891. 

Highest References, By Florence Warden. London: The Railway and 
General Automatic Library, Lim. 1891. 

In Human Shape. By Alice M. Diehl. London: The Railway and 
General Automatic Library, Lim. 1891. 
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is absolutely insufficient in itself to account for a policy which we 
cannot but regard as singularly ill advised. Whatever might be 
the character of the literature comprised in the “ Automatic 
Library,” it was obviously the most ——_ object of the new 
enterprise that the books should be well printed, and of as attrac- 
tive a form as could be designed. But, when contributions had 
been secured from writers of reputation like the Duke of Argyll 
and Lord Lorne, Miss Florence Warden and Mr. Clement Scott, 
the utter disregard of even ordinary forethought is something in- 
explicable. It is hard to believe that the authors were aware of 
the shabby treatment that awaited them. There is somethi 
peculiarly irritating in the stupidity and og | that doom 
the Duke of Argyll’s charming story, The Highland Nurse, to the 
ugly and disenchanting book-form of the “ Automatic ear on Of 
The old Highland superstitions and belief in fairy-lore, second sight, 
and phantoms that haunt remote moorsand straths, form the material 
of this admirable story. The old Highland nurse, an imposing, 
almost Sibyllic figure, whose fairy legends have enthralled several 
generations of the narrator's family, is impressively drawn, while 
the brilliant pictures of Highland life, character, and scenery that 
occur in the course of the story will delight all who are familiar 
with the wilder districts of the Highlands. Delightful also is 
the description of the solitary night watch, in an ancient 
“shieling” by moonlight, which results in a vision of fairies 
rting on the loch, and of a herd of phantom deer that passed 
through water and bog, over moor and mountain, without any 
trace of their passage. The magic of this delicate vision is 
suggested with genuine imaginative power. Visionary, in another 
sense, is Lord Lorne’s hero, John Pas-Plus, a white man brought 
up among Indians, who is a dreamer of dreams, and conceives 
himself to be the saviour and deliverer of a tribe of Indians with 
whose fortunes he is associated. The supernatural element in 
Lord Lorne’s story is very effectively handled. Mr. Clement Scott's 
recollections of the theatres comprise a very interesting comparative 
retrospect of stage enterprise, and a series of entertaining personal 
reminiscences of actors, authors, and managers, aptly entitled 
“Dramatic Table-Talk.” There are shrewd strokes of criticism 
in this capital little book, and they lose nothing in effect by the 
tone of good humour and characteristic optimism that marks Mr. 
Scott’s review of the dramatic past and his survey of the present 
outlook. Miss Warden’s story, Highest References, is decidedly 
of the “ farcical-comedy ” order, and appears to have been designed 
for stage adaptation. We have no doubt of its success if trans- 
ferred to the boards, if only there be no loss of its brightness and 
humour in the transfer. Jn Human Shape, the last of our speci- 
mens of the “ Automatic Library,” is modelled after a hackneyed 
type of the sensational story, and is devoid of any sort of literary 
quality. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M CHARLES BENOIST'S Enguéte algérienne (1), which is 
a¥ie dedicated to M. Hébrard, and embodies the contents of 
divers letters to the Zemps, is not a book for the frivolous. But 
it is a lucid as well as a serious handling of a problem which 
more and more disquiets Frenchmen as they enlarge their colonial 
empire—the problem which may be formulated thus:—“If we 
have not been able in sixty years to make Algeria—a colony at 
our very doors; almost a prolongation of France itself—into a 
paying concern, what shall we do with other colonies half the 
globe off?” M. Benoist enters very minutely into divers ques- 
tions of land-tenure, of Arab and Kabyle habits and customs, &c. ; 
but his remedy does not seem to be other than that which French- 
men of the more thoughtful Liberal school have preached in vain for 
two generations—decentralization. Heeven enters into anelaborate 
comparison of English rule in India with French rule in Algeria, 
to the great —- of the former and disparagement of the 
latter. But perhaps he does not touch quite sufficiently 4 
he does touch) on the fact that the French colonist and small 
settler generally in Algeria has to contend with rivals—lItalians, 
Maltese, Levantines, and what not—to whom Algeria is as much 
a natural resort as to him, and who excel him in thriftiness of 
living, assiduity of labour, and adaptation to local circumstances, 
We are not sure that India itself could ever have been made a 
profitable colony in the proper sense for England. The English- 
man, as a rule, goes there either to take part in the government, 
civil and military, or with capital to employ, or in the employ of 
some capitalist. In the tea and coffee districts, indeed, something 
has been seen of what, according to M. Benoist, has caused such 
widespread trouble in Algeria—the attempt of penniless, or nearly 
penniless, colons to develop vineyards, &c., on capital bor- 
rowed from banks which foreclose when the venture fails, ruin 
the colonist, and in their turn find themselves ruinously saddled 
with land unsaleable and costly to work. But it has not been 
seen to anything like the same extent. It is odd that France, 
the country of all others for thrift, should seem to have so little 
of her abundant savings to spare in this direction. It is capital, 
we suspect, more than decentralization that Algeria wants. 

A bold venture in old drama—a new translation of Sheridan— 
and a new attempt in saynétes for family use in the “ Nouvelle 
Collection” (2) may be well noticed together. To say that M. 


©) Enquéte algérienne. Par Charles Benoist. Paris: Lectne, Oudin, 


(2) Cuvres dramatiques de Sheridan. Traduction nouvelle. Par 
Duval. Paris : Charpentier. 


Duval’s version of os known to every Englishman who cares 


either for the stage or for literature is wholly satisfactory would 
be excessive. To find Mrs. Malaprop asking “ Vous n’étes 
pas comme Cerbére, trois hommes en un seul, n’est-ce pas?” 
may throw a little cold, We don’t seem quite to hear Lady 
Teazle saying, “Il serait peut-étre plus logique de ne pas méler 
l’honneur a votre argumentation” ; and, considering the qualifica- 
tions of the French Alexandrine, it is a pity to render in mere 
prose the immortal 


Assist us to accomplish all our ends. 


But things of this kind are nearly inevitable, and M. Duval has, 
on the whole, succeeded better than we should have expected. 
As for M. Dupret’s drawing-room theatre (3), which consists of 
five little pieces with décors faciles, such things are difficult to 
judge till they are tried. So far as we have examined them, we 
should say that they have the fault of too long speeches. Even 
on the regular boards a long speech—not a récit, nor in verse—is 
not very tolerable, and in a drawing-room piece we confess we 
think it most tolerable in the other sense. 

No more original, and to some tastes no more delightful, 
French novel has appeared for some years than M. Estaunié’s 
Bonne dame (4). Except Flaubert’s Caur Simple, we can find in 
a tolerably well-stored memory no antecedent for it. It is the 
history of an extremely unconventional person who sacrifices her- 
self for an ungrateful daughter and son-in-law. This might be 
narrated in fifty different ways, forty-nine of which would be as 
new as the new bridge. M. Estaunié, by skill or luck, has hit 
on the fiftieth, We cannot say whether he will have a public ; 
the book has hardly any of the ordinary appeals of books. It 
may seem fade to some; it will seem eccentric to others, All we 
know is, that it is good with an exceptional goodness, and that 
unless it is one of the not infrequent cases of single-speech 
accomplishment, M. Estaunié is one of the men to take away the 
reproach which rests now with all competent judges on French 
as on English novel-writing. 

Although scattered articles of the same kidney appear in the 
weightier English monthly reviews, we have nothing in England 
quite resembling the Annales de l'école libre des sciences politiques 
which M. Emile Boutmy so ably directs. Its contents, indeed, 
are subject to the same caution which we have given in reference 
to the first book noticed in this article; but that repeated, they 
may be very highly spoken of. The chief editor's opening chapter 
on “ Nationality in the United States” might be ex to the 
charge of dealing with a subject a little “ in the air” but for the 
historical point of view which is observed throughout. M. Le 
Miére’s account of the recent conversion of Consols is very lucid 
and good, and M. Marcé on the system of auditing public and 
local accounts in England could only be criticized by an English 
expert. There are also articles on the German Colonial Protec- 
torates, on Indo-Chinese Coinage, and others. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


Y bea Scarlet Gown; being Verses by a St. Andrews Man 
(St. Andrews: Holden; London: Simpkin & Co., Lim.), 
reveals an adroit hand at parody, and good cause that 


The college of the scarlet gown, 
St. Andrews by the Northern Sea, 


should claim Mr. R. F. Murray as her own, her native Calverley 
Mr. Murray’s verse is as exhilarating as a sea breeze on the links 
of the “City of Golf.” Full of sparkle and point and drollery, it 
assumes many forms—ballade and ballad, rondeau and triolet-— 
and in all a pleasant humour and a playful spirit are engaging 
qualities. In sundry lays Mr. Murray sings of matters that must 
be mysteries to the Southron, but that for his delight and in- 
struction he sings with the necessary accompaniment of a gl 
In more than one stirring song he sets forth the way of the 
“ waster”—a term clear enough to the discerning—who cares 
not that he is “spun,” and in cheerful strains the course of the 
“bejant ”—the St. Andrews freshman—in college or in his 
“bunk,” is feelingly portrayed. “The Waster's timent ” 
is a touching example :— : 
I shall be spun. There is a voice withi 
Which tells me plainly | am all undone ; 
For though | toil not, neither do I spin, 
I shall be spun. ; 
April approaches. I have net begun 
Schwegler or Macintosh, nor will begin 
Those ldcid works till April 21. 
So my degree I do not hope to win, 
For not by ways like mine degrees are won ; 
And though, to please my uncle, I go in, 
I shall be spun. 


Golf, football, the Town Council, the Science Club, suggest 
other themes to Mr. Murray’s lively pen. Here is a rieat Words- 
worthian lay :— 
. He brought a team from Inversnaid 
To play our Third Fifteen, 
A man whom none of us had played 
And very few had seen. 


P (3) arn intime. Par Louis Dupret. Paris: Charpentier- 
asque 
(4) Bonne dame. Par Edouard Estaunié. Paris: Perrin. 
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He weighed not less than eighteen stone, 
And, to a practised eye, 
He seemed as little fit to run 
As he was fit to fly. 
He looked so clumsy and so slow, 
And made so little fuss ; 
But he got in behind—and oh, 
The difference to us! 


The ies are for the most part good; some are excellent, 
especially the Tennysonian songs and those of Poe. The “Song 
from ‘the Priucess’” is capital. So is the amusing imitation of 
“ Ulalume,” the song of “ The Banished Bejant.” 

A very pretty and seasonable book is Mr. Whittier's Snow- 
Bound, illustrated by E. H. Garrett (Macmillan & Co.) The 
drawings, which comprise some charming wintry landscapes, are 
delightfully in accord with the spirit of the poem, and well ren- 
dered in photogravure by Messrs. Elson of Boston. The book is 
beautifully printed at the “ Riverside Press,” Cambridge, Mass., 
whence for some years past the best specimens of American print- 
ing have issued. Another good point to note is the paper, which 
is from the disagreeable “ tone” and glaze common to Ameri- 
can books, and is, in fact, of pleasant texture and as white as 


be. 

Girls and Women, by E. Chester (Heinemann), is a new edition, 
“revised and re-written” for English readers, of an American 
manual of guidance for young women “ starting in life,” and for 

irls leaving school. Precept and example are equally represented 
in this little book, though the formal style of old-fashioned books 
of this kind is altogether absent. Such advice or guidance as the 
writer offers is suggested rather than put into precise terms, in the 
illustrative examples derived from her experience. This is very 
well as far as it goes; but for practical pu s it goes not very 
far. For example, the young lady is advised to take physical 
exercise if her work is sedentary, and it is admirably observed 
that “the women who are not obliged to work are those who 
most need this precept.” Very good. But will the fear of softened 
muscles and weakened moral fibre impel girls who need not work 
to act upon this precept ? 

Under the title The Convict King (Ward & Downey) Mr. J. F. 
Hogan has “ retold” the extraordinary story of the life of Jorgen 
Jorgenson, originally contributed by Jorgenson himself to the pages 
of the Van Diemen’s Land Annual for 1835 and 1838. What may 
be called the crowning episode of Jorgenson’s singular career—his 
revolutionary reign in Iceland in 1809—has been told by other 
writers, and is now more fully narrated by Mr. Hogan by way 
of prelude to the autobiography. Sir W. J. Hooker, the eminent 
botanist, who accompanied Jorgenson to Iceland, witnessed the 
usurpation of ‘this clever and ready-witted Dane, and wrote an 
account of the exploit that does not differ materially from 
Jorgenson’s complacent record. And he appears to have remained 
his friend in spite of the numerous escapades of the adventurer. 
Perhaps it is less strange that the Government should be willing 
to employ a man so resourceful as Jorgenson proved himself to 
be. Mr. Hogan’s volume gives some striking particulars of 
Jorgenson’s reminiscences of Newgate, his preaching to the 
prisoners, his literary and artistic diversions, and his varied 
adventures in New South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, as 
convict, explorer, and guardian of the peace. The illustrations, 
after original drawings by Jorgenson in the British Museum, are 
exceedingly comic. Two of these represent him “in prison” 
and “free.” In the former the melancholy captive sits in irons 
in a rocky landscape, with an altar dedicated to tyranny facing 
him, upon which a priest stands, with a caged bird fixed to the 
altar's front. In the clouds a young woman sails slow with a 
laurel wreath destined for the prisoner. The second cut shows 
the altar shattered by lightning, the priest flat on the earth, the 
bird flying to heaven, while the young person above empties a 
cornucopeia of flowers upon the rapturous and free Jorgenson. 

Friends of Olden Time, by Alice Gardner (Arnold), is a capital 
little book for children, whose interest in history it is desired to 
stimulate by lively and picturesque narratives of the lives of 
heroes and the nobler aspects of heroic times. Leonidas and 
Pericles, Solon and Socrates, Camillus and Hannibal, the Gracchi 
and Alexander, form the subjects of Miss Gardner's animated 
recitals, which possess all the charm of simplicity and clearness 
that should belong to stories told to children, while historical 
accuracy is, save in one or two slight matters, conscientiously 
observed. 

Twenty Minutes! by H. L. Childe Pemberton (Griffith, Farran, 
& Co.), comprises dramatic scenes that may be played in a room, 
without scenery, or other accessories, by any intelligent young 

ple, and occupy no more time in the performance than the title 
indicates. With one exception, they are designed for one or two 
formers only, though all will repay the learning of the parts. 

e dialogue is spirited, and each has a distinctive dramatic 
motive. 

- To Messrs. Percival’s series of “ English Classics for Schools,” 
Grade I., Mrs. Edmund Helps contributes a capital selection 
from Wordsworth’s Shorter Poems, and Mr. A. T, Martin edits, 
for Grade IL., Defoe’s Journal of the Plague Year, with notes, 
introduction, and a useful reproduction of a portion of Porter's 
map of London, in the possession of the Society of Antiquaries. 
e latest issue of Sun Artists (Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner, 
& Co.) comprises an interesting notice of the artistic work of 


an example of great beauty. With this, the eighth number, 
the present series of Sun Artists is completed. 

Our Celebrities (Sampson Low & Co.) for November includes 

hotographs of the late General Boulanger, Madame Patey, and 
Mr. Van der Weyde—himself a photographer of renown—all of 
which are excellent additions to Mr. Walery’s gallery of portraits. 

We have received a new edition of Mr. Stopford Brooke’s selec- 
tion, Poems of Shelley (Macmillan & Co.), “Golden Treasury” 
Series; and the second edition of the excellent Practical Guide to 
Algiers (Philip & Son), by Mr. G. W. Harris, revised and en- 
larged, with additional plans, Xc. 

We have also received The Art Amateur for November 
(Griffith, Farran, & Co.), a capital magazine for home reading 
and home arts; Cassell's Illustrated Almanac and Companion for 
1892 (Cassell & Co), and Part I. of the Royal Shakspeare 
(Cassell & Co.), with an introduction by Dr. Delius, a facsimile 
of Shakspeare’s will, and illustrations by Mr. F. Dicksee and 
other artists. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS, sent in and not acknowledged, 
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Mr. Frank Sutcliffe, with admirable examples of his “ open-air” 
photography. Of these, the ploughing scene, “ Dinner Time,” is } 
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RYSTAL PALACE SATURDAY CONCERT, November 21, 

at Three. Vocalist, Miss Charlotte Walker. Pianoforte, Herr Bernhard Stavenhagen. 

The Full Crystal Palace Orchestra. Conductor, Mr. August Manns. The programme wil? 

contain Concert Overture, “ Land of the Mountain and the Flood" (MacCunn), Symphony 

No. 7 in A (Beethoven), Seherzo Capriccioso (Dvorak), and Concerto for Pianolorte and 

Orchestra No. 4 in G (Beethoven). Seats Is. and 2s. 6d. 

PROMENADE CONCERT at Eight. Vocalists, Miss Anna Williams and Mr. W. H. 

Burgon. The Crystal Palace Military Band. Bandmaster, Mr. Charles Godfrey, Jun. 
Accompanist, Mr. A. J. Eyre, F.C.O. Noextra > 


RITISH WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION—One Hundred 
P ‘and Twenty choice DRAWINGS by FORTY-THREE ARTISTS. NOW OPEN. 
A Catalogue, 1s.—The JAPANESE GALLERY, 28 New Bond Street, W 


Re°YAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 
(OrFices : 9 ADELPHI TERRACE, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.) 

The FIRST ORDINARY MEETING of the present Session will be held on Tuesday,. 
November 17, 1891, in the Lecture Theatre of the Museum of Practical Geology, ® J n 
Street, 8.W., at 7.45 P.M.. when the President, Dr. F. J. MOUAT, LLD., deliver 
INAUGURAL ADDREss. 
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oeonpy the finest position in London, affording extensive views of the river (with the Surrey 
Hills in the distance) and the Embankment Gardens. They are also most conveniently and 
centrally situate with respect to the principal clubs, theatres, &e. The rooms are all finished 
to suit the wishes of incoming tenants, and the rentals include all rates, taxes. water supply, 
lighting and heating of the corridors and staircases, and the services of all the porters. The 
suites may be viewed at any time on application to the Superintendent, J. C. SUMMERFIELD, 
at the office on the premises, or to HAMPTON & SONS, Estate agents, | Cockspur Street (late 
Waterloo House), S.W. 


BRINSME 


AD PIANOS, 
BRINSMEAD PIANOS. 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MAKERS To H.R.H. the PRINCESS CF WALES, 
18 Wigmore Street, W. Lists 
Established over Half a Century. 


To be obtained only of 
THE LACON PEN AGENCY, WINCHESTER. 


These Baths were founded in the First Century 
HOT by the Romans. The waters are MOST VALU- 
ABLE in cases of RHEUMATISM, GOUT, 
MIN ERAL SKIN AFFECTIONS. 

The Corporation of Bath have adopted the 
SPR | NGS most approved appliances,and recently enlarged 
and perfected the Baths at great expense. In 
OF BATH. the words of one of the greatest Hygienc 
Physicians—THE BATHS ARB THE MOSIr 

Daily yield, 507.600 gallons, |COMPLETE IN EUROPE. 
Temperature, 117° to 120°, Address the ManaGenr for all information, 


SAVE THE CHILDREN. 
CHILDREN’S ATD SOCIET Y. 
President_LORD ABERDARE, G.C.B, 
1,815 children have been rescued from infamous dens. 
5,000 are in industrial homes, to which grants have been made. 
7,750 children have been aided by the Boys’ Beadle. 


Particulars of how the children have been rescued by the other officers of the Children's Aid 
Society will be sent on application. 


An Emigration Agency, with a reception house at Winnipeg, Manitoba, is maintained for 
the reception of lads trained in institutions connected with the Society. FUNDS are 
urgently NEEDED. 

Bankers—Messrs. Barclay, Ransom, & Co.,1 Pall Mall East, §.W. 


Office 32 Charing Cross, S.W. ARTHUR J. 8. MADDISON, Secretary. 


Wm. POLSON’S 
Corn 


IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


USED IN THE QUEEN'S HOUSEHOLD FOR MANY YEARS. 


WM. POLSON & CO., PAISLEY. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


THE VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
THE EXTERNAL EXAMINERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


D.Sc., Professor of Engineering in the University cf Glasgow, 
Engineering. 
manoue | BECK, M.D., F. R.C.S., Profeasor of Surgery in University College, London, 
Examiner in Surgery 
tE. G. BRAUNHOLTZ, M.A. Ph.D., University Lecturer in French, Cambridge, Examiner 
in French L and Li 


KARL BREUL. M.A., ESP; University Lecturer in German, Cambridge, Examiner in 


D. J. CUNNINGHAM, M.D., Professor of Comparative Anatomy in the University of 
Dublin, Examiner in Anatom omy. 
Sir DYCE DUCKWORTH, M_D., F.R.C.P., eee on Clinical Medicine in St. Bartholo- 
mew’'s Hospital, London, Examiner in Medic: 
R. T. M.A., F.R.S., trat in the dish Physical Laboratory, 
bridge, Examiner in’ Physics. 
A.H. ‘GREEN. M.A. . Professor of Geology in the University of Oxford, Examiner in Geology 
won! 
C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D.. Frofewer of English! ‘Li in Uni y College, Aberyst- 
with, Examiner in Eng and I 
W. M, HICKS, M.A., pe of Mathematics in Firth College, Sheffield, Examiner in 
Mathematics. 
ROBERT MAGUIRE, M.D ,F.R.C.P.. Lecturer on Pathology, St. Mary's Hospital, London, 
Examiner in Pathology ‘and Morbid Anato: my 
G. R, M. MURRAY, F.L.S., Senior Assistant, Department of Natural History, British 
Museum, Examiner in Botany 
tA. G. PESKETT, M.A., wise and Classical Lecturer of Magdal College, Cambrid 
Examiner in Classic 
tREGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., Ph.D., Lecturer on Modern History in Jesus College, 
Oxford, Examiner in ‘History. 
WILLIAM RAMSAY, Ph.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in University College, 
London, Examiner in Chemistry. 
tEDMUND ROBERTSON, M.A., M.P. (late), Professor of Roman Law in University College, 
London, Examiner in Liw. 
C. 8. SHERRINGTON, M.B., Lecturer on Physiology in St. Thomas's Hospital, London, 
Examiner in Phy. siology. 
A. R. SIMPSON, M.D., F.R.C.P., Professor of wowifiey in the University of Edinburgh, 
Examiner in Obstetrics and Diseases of Wome’ 

THOMAS STEVENSON, M.D., F.R.C.P., per nal on Chemical and Medical Jurispru- 
dence, Guy's Hospital, Tondon, Examiner in Forensic Medicine and Public Health. 
RALPH STOCK MAN, M.D., Examiner in Materia Medica, and Pharmacy and Pharma- 

cology and Therapeutics. 
+D'ARCY W. THOMSON, B.A.,; Professor of Zoology in University College, Dundee, 
Examiner in Zoolog. ~ 
JAMES WARD, M.A., Sc.D,, Le-turer on Philosophy, in Trinity College, Cambridge 
Examiner in Philosophy ‘and Political Economy. 

The Examiners against whose names a dagger (+) is placed retire at the end of November. 
Applications are invited for the posts| a now fill, which should be sent in on or before 
Ere 28, and may be " (copies only) or referen~es at the can- 

didate’s e 1 be for three years,at the expiration of which 
Examiners are not eligible for » further particulars apply to 
Manchester, October 189i, A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 


| J N TVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH WALES (BANGOR). 

lications invited for the Chair of LOGIC, PIIITLOSOPHY, and POLITICAL 
ECONON + now vacant in this College, owing to the appointment of Professor Renee Jones 
to the Chair of Philosophy and Khetoric in the University of St. Andrews. Stipend me, 
with share of fees, guaranteed up Applications, with forty copies of Testimonials, to 
be in the hands of the undersigned not — than Wednesday, November 25. The new Pro- 
fessor will be expected to enter on his duties at the beginning of the New Year. 


For further particulars apply 
W. CADWALADR DAVIES, 
_Bangor: ( October 27, 1891, Secretary and Registrar. 


HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS, 
Limited, Hollesley Bay, Suff1k. For the Training of Youths for Colonial Life, ae. 
ae ae onne and farms a fine Seaside Estate of 1,330 acre 
plicatio to the Resident Director 


Dover COLLEGE. — A high-class Public School on 


moderate terms. Successes include open i'Sandhunes, at Oxford and Cambridge, and 
high places (direct) on the lists at Woolwich and Sandh 
arate Bed-rooms, Chapel, rary, I Wo Gy i Fives Court, 
Cricket, and Sea-bathing. 
Chere is a Junior School, with numerous Getahanchige in the school and at the Universities. 
holarships of from £70 to £80 awarded in March. 
For frespectas, &c. apply to Major-General Ereson (Bursar), or Rev. W. BELL, M.A., 


Tlead- Maste: 
Brautoy COLLEGE SCHOLARSIIPS. —There will be 
ber 


an EX AMINATION for SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS of £50 per annum on Decem! 
15th and iéthinsts. For full particulars apply to the HEAD-MAsrTer, The College, Brighton. 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


EXCHANGE 


Incorporated A.D. 1720. 
FUNDS........£4,000,000. CLAIMS PAID........£35,000,000, 
LIFE. FIRE. SEA. ANNUITIES. 

MODERN AND IMPROVED SYSTEM OF ASSURANCE, 


R°YAL ASSURANCE, 


CHIEF OFFICE: PALL MALL, 8.W. 
[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Established 1503.—1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 


Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, £300,000. Total Invested Funds, over £1,600,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, Genel Manager. 


FIRE OFFICE. 


Founpep 1710, 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD, 


Sum Insured in 1890, £361,500,000. 


GRESHAM LIFE OFFICE. 


ASSETS exceed 4£A,610,000 
ANNUAL INCOME exceeds......... 800,000 


LIFE ASSURANCES, ENDOWMENTS. ANNUITIES. Every desirable 
Form of Policy issued. 
Heap Orrice: ST. MILDRED’S HOUSE, POULTRY, LONDON, E.C, 
West-Enp Branco : 2 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 
THOS. G. ACKLAND, F.LA., 
J. H. SCOTT, mJ 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,500,000. | NSTITUT j ON. 


Profits Divided, £4,000,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,000,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
1835. 


Ail the Profits are divided amongst the Assured. 

Bonus Year, 1892. The next Division of Profits will be made as at 20th Nov. 
1892, and all now assuring will participate. 

ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.C 


THE ANGLO-ARGENTINE BANK, 
ARIHORISED aL. fi. (with power te 
BSCRIBED CAPITAL, £ PAID-UP, £250,000, 
SERVE | FUND, £10,000, 
HEAD OFfFiIcE—1i5 NICHOLAS LANE, LONDON, E.c. 


nkers. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. ARTINS BANK, LIMITED. 
COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. a London; and Branches. 
BRANCHES AT BUENOS AYRES AND MONTR VIDEO. 
Begess neoostved atthe London Office for fixed periods,at rates of Interest to be ascertained 
on ica 
The prese per ons cent. for one r cent.for two or three years, 
Letecre wo Credit Bills of Exchange, and Cable nsters issued. 


Arge: Republi advanced upon, or sent for collection. 
EDWARD ARTHUE, Manager. 


CITY of MELBOURNE BANK, Limited. 
CAPITAL, 400,000 Shares of £5 each £2,000,000 
Iesued, 200,000 Shares— 


PAID-UP £500,000 
RESERVE 400,000 


Loypon OFFIc8, 117 BISHOPSGATE. STREET “WITHIN, 


Bankers—Bank of Bagiend, Royal Bank of Scotland ; Dublin, Messrs. Guinness, Mahon, 
&Co. AUB with the Australian Colonies transacted. 


don terms a. ascertained on application. 


De it A 


= 
[HE COUNCIL of the MARIA GREY COLLEGE invite 
applications for the nost of PRINCIPAL of their new Training Colleze for Teachers, 
High School for Girls, and Kindergarten at Brondesbury 
The salary will be £100 Zearly., Candidates must oate their age, school experience, and 
qualifications for 
The Principal will be coaeves to enter on her duties in Easter 1892. 
thaa four recent testimonials, must reach the 


Applications, with copies of not more 
SECRETARY not later than December 5, 1891. 
row forms may be obtained after November 16, from the SecRETARY, 5 Fitzroy 


DERBY SCHLOOL (Founded a.p. 1160).—EXAMINATION 
for CLASSICAL ENTRANCE SCHOLAR EIFS, December 8 and 9.—For particulars 
apply to J. STERNDALE BENNETT, M.A., Head-Maste 


' | ‘HE SCHOOL for the INDIGENT BLIND, St. George’s 
Fields, Southwark. 
Patron-HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. : 
Upwards of 220 Blind People receive the benefits of this Charity. Candidates, total! 
blind, between the ages of 7 7 and 20 20, are elected by votes of Subscribe: a (free of all costs. 
are received for about six years, during which they are taught a trade, and to read, write 
and cipher ; a few having sacked ability being trained as Organists, An Annual Subscription 
of One sane entitles the donor to one vote fureacn vacancy at all elections ; Life Subscrip- 


tion 1 
Bankers—Lioyd's Bank, Limited, 54 St. James's Street, 8S.W. 
FUNDS are earnestly requested for the Junior Branch School erected at Wandsworth 


R. P. STICKLAND, M.A., Chaplain and Secretary. 
METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL. 


The new building, for 160 beds, is completed. 
Accidents admitted at all hours free. 
Special wards for Jewish patients are now opened. 
enn Hospitai is worked on strictly provident principles. Population, one mile radius, 
000. 


FUNDS w 
Messrs. Glyn, 
received and int 


tly NEEDED to supplement the of patients. Banker 
ills, Currie, & Co.. and Lloyd's Bank, Limited. butions thankfully 
ormation given at the Hospital, Kingsland Road, E., by 

CHARLES H. BYERS, Secretary. 


City of LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY, 35 5 Finsbury Square, 
for the Relief of the the Kingdom. 


| 1807. 
Patron—H.B.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 


ehlidven old to adults over 98. Over, patients hove 
over 
formation of the charity up to the present date. - —— 


SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be thankfully received by the Society's 
Bankere, Lloyd's Bank, Limited, 72 Lombard Street ; and by the Secretary the 
JOHN NORBURY, Treasurer. 
JOHN WHILTINGTON, Secretary. 


EDMUND ROUSE, Manager. 
Reyat BANK of QUEENSLAND, Limited, 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL.... £1.0°0,.000, SUBSCRIBED DITTO .... £750,900, 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS.. £375,000. RESERVE FUND AND 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS... £41,000. ASSETS OF BANK...... £1,454,303, 

Loy von AGENcr— &2 FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 
th ¢ Deposits of £50, and upwards, receive® 
for one to two years at 4 per cent., — for three to five years at 5 per cent. perannum. 
H. HALL SMITH, Secretary. 
BAN. 


of NEW ZEALAND.—Incorporated by Act of 
General Assembly, July 29, 1861.—Bankers to the New Zealand Government. 
Head Ofice—| Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 

Capital 

Reserve Fund (In ee 

Reserve Liability ..... ° 

This Bank grants drafts on all its branches and agencies, and transacts every description 

of pened business connected with New Zealand, Australia, and Fiji, on the most favour- 


le 
The "London Office ey fixed hg of £50, and upwards, rates and particulars of 
H. B. MACNAB, Manager. 


Renki 


ESTABLISHED 185). 


BIRKBECK BANK, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

77RES r CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS repayable on demand. Two 

URRENT ACCUUNTS, calcu'ated on minimum monthly balances, when 
. STOCK, SHARES, and ANNUTT MES Purchased and Sold. SAVINGS 


and allows i, at the rate of THREE 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full free, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 18963. 
THE LIBERATOR BUILDING SOCIETY, 
20 BUDGE ROW, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Reserve Fund..............-. £90,000. 


Shares issued to December 31, 1899. receive five per 
Four per cent. paid on F Shares (£30 each) during F + Year of issue. Five per cent. 


after first year. 
Five cal aee, paid on Deposits of £500 and upwards made for fixed terms. 


Deposits of £5 and upwards at one month's notice Four per cent. 
For apply to the Secretary. i. TEMPLE. 
WEST, LONDON HOSPITAL, Benuneieenith Road, W.— 
wherewith to increase the number of beds from 10! to at least 200, are urgently 
REQUIRED. in order to adequately provi-te for the cases of accident and sudden illness 
arising in the enormous popuiation of nearly 500.000 persons for wi this is the nearest 
hospital. The necessary fieeholu land has already been e*cured. 
R. J. GILBERT, Secretary -Superintendent, 
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COCOA IN PERFECTION. 


FRY’S COCOA. 


Recommended by the highest Medical Authorities for its 
PURITY, SOLUBILITY, and EXCELLENCE. 


“Itis an excellent dietetic food and; “I have never tasted Cocoa that 1 
, nutritious, palatable like so well.” 
nvigorating. 
(Dr.) G. D. SUTHERLAND. Sir C, A. CAMERON, M.D., President 
(Prof.) J. ALFRED WANKLYN. Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland. 


ASK FOR “ FRY'S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA.” 


SHIPPING. 
ABERDEEN LINE.— LONDON to AUSTRALIA, 
vei Cape of Good Hope, in 42 days. 
Thermopy!z..... Capt, A. 3,700 toms .......... Nov. 24 
Australasian ........ © T. F. Spalding .... 3630 ,, ... -. Dee, 23 
Damascus ............ » A. Douglas, R.N.R. 3,609 , ... . Jan, 19 


These magnificent full-powered steamers will sail as above for MELBOURNE and 
SYDNEY. taking passengers for all Australian and New Zealand The accommodation 
doe First and Third Class P: is very sup and a Surgeon will accompany each 
vesse 


io from 40 Guineas; Third Class from 14 Guineas. 
For particulars apply to Gro. TuomMPson & Co., 24 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 
LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 


above nee on calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES,SUEZ, and 
COLOMBO. STE ERS among the LARGEST and FASTEST afloat. High-clase 
Cuisine , Electric Hotand Cold Baths,Good Ventilation every comtort. 
Manasere F. GREEN & CO.; Head Offices : 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON, & CO. Fenchurch Avenue, London. 
For passage apply to the latter firm. at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the Branch Office, 
{6 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


THE NATIONAL SHIPWRECK DISTRESS RELIEF FUND, 
“ There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


N°. SHIPWRECK or DISASTER of the SEA can occur 
the promptest charitable aid being for the sailor him- 
ent necessities of his desolate widow « Wm he hands of the 
SuipWwRECKED FISHERMEN and MARINERS’ ROY A BENEVOLENT SOCIETY, 
founded over ~ = asthe National Maritime Relief Organization of the Empire, with 
about 1,000 Local Agencies, 

Through this National [nstitution the wrecked survivors are thus instantly cared for on the 
apot and at once forwarded home ; and the bereaved dependents of the drowned immediately 
sought out and helped in their need. Total relieved, 426,484 persons. 

Instituted 1839 : Incorporated 1850; under patronage of H.M. the Queen, and presidency of 
Admiral 4.R.1. the Duke of Edinburgh. 


FUNDS are earnestly APPEALED for Ad the Board Management. Bankers— Williams, 
Bessse. & Co. Sousster, tary, W. RK. Buck, Esq., Sailors’ Home Chambers, Dock Street, 


London, E 
SPECIAL DISASTER FUND. 
Thischaritable fund, for further essential aid of destitute of the drowned, {is now 
overdrawn through the recent shipwreck d Cc % meet the pressing need 
will be most gratefully received by the Society, and, as usual, A intact for the full 
Denefit of the sufferers. 


WESTMIN STER HOSPITAL, Broad Sanctuary, S.W.— 
Instituted 1719.—-The House Committee reapectfally solicit CONTRIBUTIONS in aid 
of the oldest Hospital in London by Aaditional Annual 
Subscriptions are particularly nee SIDNEY M. QUENNELL, Secretary. 


BOOKS, &c. 


3d, in the 1s -HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
London. the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Preven, Church 
Post Orders executed. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by I post at following rates 


per annum, paid in ad 
Any part of the United Kingdom .........scccssccccsceee £1 8 9 
India and China ........ 6 


Other British Col enten, Davee, Egypt,and America ...... 1 10 6 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, S.W. 


SPACIAL AND ATOMIC ENERGY, 


Part III.—_HEAT. 
By FREDERICK MAJOR. 
Price 7s. 6d. 


¥rom astandpoint that matter (ethereal and terrestrial) varies only on account of 
the manner of its concretion into rigid atoms by enforced cohesion. Atomic and 
molecular forces attributed to hay imparted by ethereal gas energy and 
Gravitation to effects at ‘r rise and fall imposed upor the 
“earth's surface.” 


The cause of Atomic and Molecular Action, Terrestrial Heat, Dew- -point Cold, the 
Tides, Expansion and Contraction of Gases, the Electric states, La'ent Heat, ( ‘ombustion, 
and Explosion explained upon the above principles without according innate elastic, 
attractive, or fluid qualities to any matter. 


“ This is a learned dissertation of some 600 pages on the important - ject. Heat. The 
autho avoids mathematical formula, his intention apparently being to a fall explana- 
tion of known facts by close reasoning. To effect his pu Lay ys he calls to his said man's extensive 
knowledge of natural phenomena, taking his subject a skilful and methodical manner. 
One of the most interesting chapters is that on ‘Combustion,’ and here the author's knowledze 
and literary power appear at their best. His views on the theory of combustion are readily 
understeod. The atomic and molecular theories are naturally the subject of much discus«ion, 
as well as the relation of the oerrent states of matter, and the cause which brings about 
change of state.""—Glasgow Herald 

“ The work is one of a thoroughly scientific character, and in his treatment of a hard sub- 
ject the writer has been happy both in his style and his of il and descrip- 
interesting subject. ad on Heat’ whele ofa at and 

1 science—particular applied science—wili extend to 
a thorough welcome.” —Scotsman. - 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, GREAT NEW STREET SQUARE, London, E.C. 


A FEW OF DEAN'S LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


ere! bound, large post 8vo. Gs. 
EAN DE LA BRETE. 


UNCLE: a ‘Story of Modern French Life. 


Ly wy by Joun Berwick and Illustrated by R. André, The French edition of this novel 
has a sale of sixteen editions in seventeen months, and the first seview of the English 
eittion. veceived by the publishers says :—“ One of the most fascinating novels written for 
years, 

post Svo. cloth . 6d. 
BY STACPOOLE, AULHOR OL F.RS.” 


HE THREE BOOTS. 


A Story of Rh py Day ——— Tilustrated. This clever novel turns upon an extra- 
ordinary ~~ piracy. 
andsomely bow 


HANS ‘CHRISTIAN “ANDERSEN'S 
CORRESPONDENCE 


With the Grand Duke of Saxe-Weimar, the late Charles Dickens. and others. Edited by 
FREDERICK CRAWFORD, With a Memoir of Andersen, and Portraits. Andersen's letters to 
his triends, which have been looked forward to as a literary treat, oa ses about 
them, and most of them appear to have been written without any thought of their being 
published. Their great charm lies in their simplicity. 
Handsomely bound, lar, Svo. 6s. 
BY PHILIPPE 


RETRIBUTION: a Corsican ‘Vendetta Story. 


Tilustrated by R. André. 

“ Mr. Tonelli’s book has the advantage of being written by one whe has been able mpart 
more of vivid local colouring to his sketches of Corsican peasant life than is found iin other 
volumes."'— Morning 

Large post Svo, handsomely bound, goth 10s, 6d. Or Library Edition, 


PLAYERS. “OF THE "PERIOD. 


Being a series of Anecdotal, Bigsreghieal, 5 and Critical Monographs of the leading Actors, 
including Henry Irving. Beerbohm L. Toole, &c. Illustrated by Fred Burnard, 
J. Bernard Partridge, and other well-known artists. 
bound, pelt Price 108, 6d. 
KAPLAN AND GRONDAGE. 
Among the distinguished subscribers to this H.R. the Duchess of Fife, the Right 


Hon, Countess of Abe: &e. 
BABY’S SOUVENIR. 


With Twenty-three Coloured and other Illustrations printed in facsimile of Ge p ovpinal 
Aquarelies by FRANCES M. BRonDAGE. An entirely novel high-art presenta book, 
excellently adapted for parents to purchase for a Birthday, Christening, or ss. Gift 
Book. The book consists of over seventy pages, printed in sple ndid style by Goupil, of Paris, 
on hand-made paper, and is intended to preserve a record of the lite of a child from its birth- 
day to its majority. The following are some of the orincipal sub) pjects—* Naming Baby.’ 

“ Baby's First Outing,” “* Baby's First Photograph,” he Lock of Hair,” &c.,%c., and spaces 
are reserved for filling in these most interesting particulars. 


BY J. KENDRICK BANGS AND FRANK M. GREGORY. 
Three New exquisitely printed High Art Gift Books of 


SONGS FROM THE OPERAS. Each 6s. 


1.—CARMEN. 

This book, which i isitel ted d bl tains the famous TORE A- 
DOK SONG, and ie illustrated with thirty-one dengne, most artistically reproduced by 
photographic process in tac-simile of the original wash drawings. 

2.—FAUST. 

Including THE FLOWER SONG and THE SPINNING SONG, illustrated with 

thirty charming ces! 
3.—LOHENGRIN. 


Including THE SW k. pone. BRIDAL CHORUS, and LOVE DUET, and thirty 
designs, printed in sepia and b 
London: DEAN & SON, 160A Fleet Street, E.C. 
OFFICE OF “ DEBRETT'S PEERAGE, BARONETAGE, &c.” aa 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the 
BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
and SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the Leading Books of Past Seasons are on Sale, Second Hand, 
at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


10 to 12 Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.; axp 2 KING STREET, 
CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
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MACMILLAN & C0.’3 NEW BOOKS. 


PARTS Land II. NOW READY. Super-royal8vo. Each part 1s, net. 
ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


The “ILLUSTRATED SHORT HISTORY” is handsomely printed in super-royal 
8v0. and will be published in about Thirty Monthly Parts, 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* Altogether this edition of the ‘ History’ will be 
far and away the best that has been published.” 

TIMES.—* Copious, appropriate, and admirably se’ected illustrations....Cannot 
fail to —— and increase the popularity of that fascinating survey of our 


national his: 
GLOBE” What is now promised is likely to be the most thorough production 


of its species.” 
ANTI-JACOBIN.—* Singularly handsome and valuable...... So finely printed and 
illustrated that it might fairly be called an ‘ Edition de luxe.’ 

GUARDIAN,—* The form in which Mr. Green's book is now to be presented will 
be well worthy of it...... Bids fair to be wu remarkable stccess.” 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CHEAPER REISSUE OF THE GOLDEN 
TREASURY SERIES. 
Just ready, 18mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE FAIRY BOOK. The best Popular 


~ a Selected and Rendered Anew by the Author of “‘ John Halifax, 
tleman 
*,* The succeeding Volumes of this Cheaper Reissue will appear at 
fortnightly intervals, 


Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, net. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the THEORY of 


VALUE on the LINES of MENZER WEISER and BOHM BAWERK. By 
WritAM SM4rt, M.A., Lecturer on Political Economy in Queen Margaret 
College, Glasgow. 

EDITED BY CANON AINGER. 


Just published, 18mo. cloth, 1s. net. 


TENNYSON for the YOUNG. With Intro- 


duction and Notes by ALFRED AINGER. 
*,* Also a Large-paper Edition, Globe 8vo, uncut edges, 33, 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 6d. ‘} 


BY PROFESSOR A. F. KIRKPATRICK. 
Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, net. 


THE DIVINE LIBRARY of the OLD 


TESTAMENT: its Origin, Preservation, Inspiration. and Permanent Value. 
Five Lectures by A. F. Kirkpatrick, B.D.. Regius Professor of Hebrew in 
the University of Cambridge and Canon of Ely. 
THE REV. A. J. CHURCH. 
Jus ready, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


STORIES from the BIBLE. Second Series. 


By the Rev. ALFRED J. CHurcH. With Illustrations after Julius Schnorr. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
Crown 8vo. price reduced to 3s. 6d. 


STORIES from the BIBLE. First Series. 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON, W.C. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS. 


BAREROCK;; ov, the Island of Pearls. A Book of 


Adventure for Boys. By Henny NasH. Illustrated by Lancelot Speed. 
Large crown Svo. handsomely bound, gilt edges, 6s. (Yow ready. 


DARE DAYS in CHILE: an Account of the Revolu- 

tion of 1891. By Maurice H. Hervey, Soecial Correspondent of the 

“ Times” during the Chilian Revolution, With 15 Full-page Illustrations, 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s, (Just ready. 


MY MISSION to ABYSSINIA. By Geratp H. Porrat, 
C.B., H.M.’s Consul-General at Zanzibar. With Map and Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. ‘cloth, lbs. (Just ready. 


LOVE-LETTERS of «1 WORLDLY WOMAN. By 


Mrs. W. K. Cuirvorp, Author of “ Mrs, Keith’s Crime” &c. 1 vol. crown 
8vo, cloth, 6s, (Just ready, 


ANIMAL SKETCHES. By Prof. C. Luoyp Morean, 


Author of ‘* Animal Life and Intelligence” &c. A Popular Book on Natural 
History, fully Illustrated by W. Monkhouse Rowe. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
(Just ready. 


FRIENDS of the OLDEN TIME. By Auice Garvner, 


Lecturer in History at Newnham College, Cambridge. With Illustrations 
from the Antique. Square 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. [Vow ready. 


ANIMAL LIFE and INTELLIGENCE, The Second 
Edition of Professor LLoyp MonGan’s Important Work is now ready at all 
Booksellers’, Demy 8vo, with 40 Illustrations and Diagrams, 16s. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
Publisher to the India Office. 


LOST, the following BOOKS: 
BURNS'S POEMS, First Edition, 8vo. bound by Riviére in 


maroon morocco extra, gilt edges (the title mounted) Kilmarnock, 1736. 
SHAKESPEARE’S POEMS, First Edition, with Portrait by 
Marshall, and the 11 extra leaves at end, 12mo. bound by W. Pratt in red morocco, goid 
ho ders inside, gilt edges (a fine large copy) London, 1640, 
HEYWOOD (JASPER).—The THYESTES of SEREOA, 
BL? CK LETTER, small 8vo. morocco. 
PIERCE PLOWMAN’S VISION and CREDE, srack 
dto. cal London, 1561. 
Any one having lately been otees 2 any of the above will 


atly oblige by communicatin OTHERAN & CO. 
Boe ooksellers, sé Strand, London, Ww.c. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE GAMBLER’S SECRET. By Percy 


FENDALL, Author of ‘* Spiders and Flies” &c. 2 vols. 


FROM HARVEST to HAY-TIME. By 


MaBeEL Hart, Author of “ Two English Girls.” 2 vols. 


ONE REASON WHY. By Beatrice Wuitsy, 


Author of “The Awakening of Mary Fenwick” &c. 2 vols, 


PEGGY’S PERVERSITY. By Mrs. Convey, 
Author of “ A Lady Horsebreaker” &c. 3 vols. 


CHARLIE IS MY DARLING. By Anne 
Bga.s, Author of “ Fay Arlington” &c. 2 vols. 


MAHME NOUSIE. By G. Manvitze 


Author of “‘ The Master of the Ceremonies” &c. 2 vols. 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED. 


NOTICE. 


The 
Anti-Jacobin, 


H Wieeklp Review. 
EDITED BY FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 


Besides the customary Review of the Political Events and Move- 
ments of the Week, the Theatre, the Book-Market, Sc. §c., the 
Anti-Jaconin for November 14 contains an article on “ British 
Ignorance of the British Flag,” “A Lost Language Recovered,” 
“ Ghosts of the Synagogue,” “ A New Surprise for Naval Archi- 
tects,” “ The Hurling of the Slate,” and other papers, 


The AntTI-JAcOBIN ts now enlarged by an addition to the 
number of its pages. Both as a Review of Affairs and as a 
Literary Journal its scope has therefore been widened ; measures 
have been taken to make it yet more interesting and authoritative ; 
it is “got up” more carefully and printed on finer paper; and 
the price of it has been raised to that of all similar publications— 
namely, SIXPENCE. 


OFFICE: 8 DUKE STREET, ADELPHI. 


TWO NOVELS TO READ. 
THE NEW RECTOR. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of “The House of the Wolf” &c. 
2 vols. post 8vo, 


THE WHITE COMPANY. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 


Author of “ Micah Clarke” &c. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


“The book is a good book, and will be devoured with eagerness by all healthy- 
minded Britons who love adventure.” —Saturday Review, 


LONDON + SMITH, ELDER, & co., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W asta 


Just published, 5 tmperial folio, cloth, Chart printed on cardboard, 15s. ; or with 
hart mounted on cloth, and half-bound, 2 


GEN! EALOGICAL CHART of the ROYAL FAMILY of 
REAT BRITAIN, in the Scottish, Anglo-Sa: Norman, Welsh. Gueloh, and 

Wetten With Collateral branches. By the Rev. Rosert Abington, Lanark- 

ire. 

Edinburgh: MACNIVEN & WALLACE. London; J. F. Spri@es, 23 Old Bailey, E.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


NEW WORKS. 


Mrs. FRANK GRIMWOOD'S narrative of 
her ESCAPE from the scene of the recent 
MUTINY in MANIPUR will be published 
on Monday next, in demy 8vo. with Portraits 
and Illustrations, 15s. 


BY MRS. J, H. RIDDELL. 


A MAD TOUR;; or, Rambles on Foot through 


the Black Forest. By CaagLorre E. L. RrppEtt, Author of “ George Geith of 
Fen Court.” Large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


BY THE HON. MRS. RICHARD MONCK. 


MY CANADIAN LEAVES. An Account 


of a Visit to Canada, By Frances E.0.Monck. Demy 8vo. lis. 


A NEW VOLUME OF ROAD TRAVEL, 


ACROSS ENGLAND in aDOG-CART. From 


London to St. David's and Back, By JAMEs JouN Hissey, Author of “A 
Tour in a Phaeton” &c. With 20 Illustrations from Sketches by the 
Author, and Plan of the Route. Demy 8vo., lés, 


BY THE REV. C. H. COPE. 


CHARLES WEST COPE, R.A.: a Life 


Record. By his Son, the Rev. Caantes Henry Corr, M.A. With Portrait 
and Facsimile Reproductions, Demy 8vo. 16s. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NO RELATIONS.” 


CONSCIENCE. By Hecror Mator. 2 vols. 


crown 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A WESTERN WILD FLOWER.” 


LOVE or MONEY. By Karsarie Lee 


(Mrs. Jenner), Author of “In London Town,” 3 vols. crown 8yvo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A BACHELOR'S BLUNDER.” 


MR. CHAINE’S SONS. By W. E. Norris, 


Author of “ Thirlby Hall” &c. 3 vols. crown 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “UNDER A CHARM.” 


BEACON FIRES. By E. Werner, Author of 


“Success” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


M. BETHAM EDWARDS. 


THE ROMANCE of a FRENCH PARSON- 


AGE ; or, the Double Sacrifice. By the Author of “ Dr, Jacob,” “ Kitty,” 
&c. 2 vols, [Next week, 
BLANCHE ROOSEVELT. 


HAZEL FANE. By Brancue RoosrveELt. | 


3 vols. 


MARY A. DICKENS. 


CROSS CURRENTS. By Mary A. Dickens. 


3 vols. 
The Standard sa the daughter of one of our greatest nove! thetic 
and almost beautiful...... iss Dick ‘kens writes oun and clearly. She ~ her ain 
es one before = sake a certain amount of directness that at times reminds us of Mrs. 


A. A, ANDERSON AND A. WALL. 


A ROMANCE of N’SHABE; being a record 


of Startling Adventures in South Central Africa. By ANDREW A. ANDERSON, 
Author of “ Twenty-five Years in a Waggon,” and A. WALL. With Illustra- 
tions by Irving Crown 5a. 
tatur says :— y well done...... ‘ion of the daily * trek,’ the scenery 
of the —~ forcet and I the rolling veldt, the a the lot of 
the African hunter a joyous one—is tull 0! 


THE REVISED VERSION 
THE BIBLE. 


JUST READY. 


THREE NEW EDITIONS. 
On Oxford India Paper. 


Notwithstanding its tenuity of substance, the opacity of the Oxford India 

r is remarkable. Whether the type be large or sma!l, its legibility is perfect, 

and the cloudy background, which is the usual penalty of printing on thin paper, 

is scarcely perceptible. In this result, no doubt, the excellence of the printing 

supplements that of the paper, and these together combine to make the thin editions 
so supremely admirable.” —7he Bookseller. 


Ruby 16mo. Thin, p+. Indexed Atlas, 956 pages 
x 4} x inches) 
Turkey morocco, limp, round corners, red under gilt edges, 12s. 6d. 
And tn various Superior Bindings, 


Minion 8vo. Thia, bey Indexed Atlas, 956 pages 


+ x 54 x } inches). 
Turkey Morocco. a. round corners, red under gilt edges, 20s, 
And in various Superior Bindings, 
Pica Royal 8vo. Thin, in One Volume 
(10 x 64 x 2 inches). 
By the us? of Oxford India Paper the five original Royal Octavo Volumes are here 


presented in one portable and light book of 2,688 pages. Jt is much larger type 
than any single-volume edition hitherto published, and will be adopted by many for 


pulpit use. 
Persian Morocco, bevelled boards, red under gilt edges, £2 12s. 6d, 
Turkey Morocco, bevelled boards, red under gilt edges, £3 3s. 


CHEAP EDITIONS of the REVISED BIBLE 
Are now issued in the following sizes. 
Pearl 16mo. (5} x4 1} in.) Cloth, red edges, gilt lettered, 10d. 


American cloth, extra strong, for School use, 1 

Ruby l6mo. (63x 4}%1} in.) Cloth red edges, gilt 
“lettered, 3s. 

Minion 8vo. (58 x5}x1} in.) Cloth boards, red edges, gilt 
lettered, 53. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


THE REVISED VERSION IS THE JOINT PROPERTY OF THE 
UNIVERSITIES OF OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE. 


LONDON : 
J.CLAY & SONS, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRE3S 


EHOUS 
AVE MARIA LANE, E.C. 


HENRY FROWDE, 


AMEN CORNER, E.C. 


A. & C. BLACK. 


Now ready. 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. The Gifford Lec- 


tures, 1891. By Prof. Sir G. G. Sroxes, Bart., M.P. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Now ready. 


PAGANISM and CHRISTIANITY. By J. A. 


Farrer. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s, 
Now ready. 


SKETCH of the HISTORY of ISRAEL and 


JUDAH. By Prof. J. WELLHAUSEN. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 
Now ready. 


THE CHURCH of SCOTLAND. A Sketch 


of its History. By the Rev. P. M'ADAM Murr. New and Revised Edition, 
with Notes and Index. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Now ready 


FOOD, PHYSIOLOGY, &e. “Science in 


Plain Language” Series. By F.RS.E. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, ls. 6d, 


realy. 


BANKING and NEGOTIABLE INSTRU- 


A Manual of Practical Law. By F. Tittyanp, B.A, Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. 


Now ready. 


COPYRIGHT, PATENTS, TRADE MARKS, 


&e. a Manual of Practical Law. By W. A. Bewes, LL.B. Crown on. 
cloth, 5s. 


Now 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. By Sir Watrer 


Scott, Bart. New Half-crown Edition. In 25 vols. Illustrated, with Steel 
Froutispiece and Vignettes. Sets in cloth, gilt top, £3 3s. 


Now ready, Vols. I. to XII. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. By Sir Warren 


Scott, Bart. New Popular Edition. With Introductory Vignettes and 
Special Glossaries. In 25 vols. 6d. each. 


forest is touched upon with a happiness that is admirable.” 
GEORGE MEREDITH. 


ONE of OUR CONQUERORS. By Georce 


Merepira. A One-Yolume Edition, uniform with the 3s. 6d. and 6s. Editions 
of his Works. [This day. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL LIMITED. 


Now ready. 


MEMORIALS of EDINBURGH in the OLDEN 


TIME. By Sir Danie. LL.D., F.R.S.E. 2 vols. medium 4to. cloth, 
price 25s, Also a few Copies on Ha.d-made Paper, royal ito, £3 3s, 


Loxpoy: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, Sono £qvanrs. 15 
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THE GROWN COPYRIGHT SERIES 


The changed conditions of publishing in the English-speaking countries 
‘brought about by the American Copyright legislation of 1891 have made 
it possible—without doing injustice to the authors—to issue new and 
original works of fiction immediately in a form suitable and accessible to 
the large class of readers who are unwilling to be permanently and entirely 
beholden to the Circulating Libraries. Mr. Heryemann has therefore 
made arrangements with a number of the first and most Popular Authors 
of to-day. 


ENGLISH, AMERICAN, AND COLONIAL, 


to issue New and Original Works of theirs in a series to be known as the 


CROWN COPYRIGHT SERIES, 


at a uniform price of 


FIVE SHILLINGS 


These noveis will not pass through an expensive two or three volume 
edition, but they will be obtainable at the Circulating Libraries as well as 
at the Booksellers’ and Bookstalls. 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE NOW READY. 


ACCORDING TO ST. JOHN. By Amétie 


Rives, Author of ** The Quick or the Dead” &c, 
Scottish Leader.—*“ A beautiful and powerful piece of fiction. It is a brilliant 
@ainting of Parisian middle-class life—varied with occasional exquisite dashes 
descriptive of the country around the capita). Its dramatis persone are strongly 
drawn, true to nature—in brief, living t . not It is a work of 
freshness, originality, and rare literary excellence.” 


THE PENANCE of PORTIA JAMES. By 


“ Tasma,” Author of “ Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill” &c. 


INCONSEQUENT LIVES: a Village 


Chronicle. Showing how certain personsset out for El Dorado; what they 
attempted ; and what they attained. By J. H. Pearce, Author of * Esther 
Pentreath” &c. 


per volume. 


Other Volumes in the press, 


LONDON: WM. IiEINEMANN, 21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 


ELLIS & ELVEY, 


29 NEW BOND STREZT, w. 


2 vols, crown 8vo. cloth gilt, bound from the Author’s own design, 18s. 


THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


Crown 8vo. with Portrait, cloth gilt, 6s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


Edited, with Preface, by W.M. Rosser11, A New Edition in 1 vol. 

“© A handsome and convenient volume...... Will be valued by many lovers of 
true poetry.” —Athenvum, 

“ Presented ina very pleasant form.”—Pull Mall Gazette. 

“ The interest of the book is heightened by the excellent portrait of Rossetti, and 
‘by the biographical and expository preface furnished by the editor.” — Globe. 

“ Does great credit to its publishers. Mr. W. M. Rossetti’s preface calls for 
aothing but praise.”—Speaker, 

“ This is a volume to be grateful for.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“Well printed on good paper, and makes a convenient, attractive, and com- 
@anionable volume.” —Zcho. 

“* Neatly bound and well printed, deserves a cordial welcome.”—Scotsman. 

“In a most convenient and agreeable form.,....the tasteful volume is sure to 
Gnd a wide and ready sale.”—Court Journal. 

“ For popular use nothing could be better than this volume.”—Yorkshire Post. 


Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. 


SOME FRENCH AND SPANISH 
MEN OF GENIUS. 


By JOSEPH FORSTER, Author of “ Four Great Teachers” &c. 

“ Mr. Forster is a ible and ag ble writer, who is not content with giving 
‘his opinion, but who fortifies himself with characteristic extracts from the authors 
about whom he writes.” —Daily News. 

“ Pleasantly written—interesting and characteristic.”—G@ lode. 

“Written in Mr. Forster's agreeable and lucid styie, interspersed with well- 
selected quotations.” —Gentlewoman. 

“ Some agreeable and not unprofitable half-hours may be spent in company with 
his book.”—Graphic. 

“There pulses through the pages a generous living sympathy with all that is 
noblest, truest, tenderest, and brightest in humanity, which makes the book very 
pleasant reading.””"—Court Journal, L 

“* We appreciate his sketch of Rousseaii all the more because that great writer is 
still too little understood in this country...... Mr. John Morley, who so thoroughly 
understands Voltaire, fails to understand Rousseau.”’— Zcho. 

“ His second work will do much to enhance his reputation as a critic and thinker 
of no mean order.”—News of the World, 48 


“ Pleasantly and intelligently written, and will prove profitable reading.” 
Scots: 


SEELEY & C0’S NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready. 
THE BRITISH SEAS. By W. Crarx Russet. 


With Chapters by P. G. Hamerton, A. J. Caurcu, JaAmMes Purves, and 
CHARLES CAGNEY. Illustrated with Etchings and Engravings and many 
Vignettes after J. C. Hook, R.A., Henry Moore, A.R.A., Colin Hunter, A.R.A., 
Hamilton Macallum, and many other Marire Painters. Cloth, with gilt 
edges, 21s. ; Large-paper Copies (100 only), 42s. net. 


THE LIFE and LETTERS of SAMUEL 


PALMER. Written and Edited by A. H. Parmer. With 9 Copper-plates 
and other Illustrations. Large 8vo. cloth, 2ls.; Large-paper Copies (100 
only), 42s. net. 


THE PRESENT STATE of the FINE ARTS 


in FRANCE. By P.G. Hamerton. With many Etchings and other Illus- 
trations, 21s. ; Large-paper Copies (100 only), £3 3s. net. 


THE “PORTFOLIO” VOLUME for 1891. 


Being the Second of the New Series. With 36 Etchings and other Engravings, 
and many minor Illustrations. Cloth, 35s. ; half-morocco, 42s. 


EVENTS OF OUR OWN TIME. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES. 


THE AFGHAN WAR. By Arcurparp Foxses. 


With 4 Portraits and several Plans, 5s.; Library Edition (200 only), 10s. 6d. 
net. [Vow ready. 


THE DEVELOPMENT of NAVIES. By 


Captain EarpLey Wi_Mot, R.N. With many Illustrations, 5s. 
a few days. 


Now ready. 
PARIS. In Old and Present Times. By P. G. 
Hameparon. With 70 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo. 63. 


Now ready. 
NEW CLASSICAL STORY BY THE REV. A. J. CHURCH. 


THE BURNING of ROME: a Story of the 
Times of Nero. By the Rev. A. J.Cuurce#. With 16 Coloured Illustrations, 
price 5s. 


Now ready. 


THE STORY of the ILIAD. By the Rev. 


A.J.Cuvrcu. With 16 Coloured Illustrations, 5s. 


Now ready. 


THE STORY of the ODYSSEY. By the 


Rev. A. J. Cuurci. With 16 Coloured Illustrations, 5s. 


POPULAR SCIENCE. 
THE STORY of the HILLS: a Book of 


Popular Science. By the Rev. H. N. Hutcuisson., With many Ilustra- 
tions, 5s. 


In a few days. 


LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 


By Artuur R. Ropes, M.A., sometime Fellow of King’s College, Cam- 
bridge. With 9 Portraits after Sir Godfrey Kueller, &c. 7s, 6d. ; 
paper Copies (150 only), 21s. net. 


In a few days. 


GLIMPSES of ITALIAN SOCIETY in the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. From the “Journey” of Mrs. Piozzi. With 
an Introduction by the Countess MARTINENGO CESARESCO, and several 
Illustrations, 6s. 


A NEW STORY BY E. WARD. 


A PAIR of ORIGINALS: a Story. By E. 


¥ thor of “ Fresh from the Fens.” With Illustrations, 5s. 
Warp, Author o m 


NEW NOVEL BY MRS. MARSHALL. 


WINIFREDE’S JOURNAL: a Story of Exeter 


and Norwich in the Days of Bishop Hall. By Mrs. Marsuaut. With 
Illustrations, 5s. a few days. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
MRS. MARSHALL’S EARLIER WORKS. 
Price 3a. 6d. 


MRS. MAINWARING’S JOURNAL. 

HEIGHTS AND VALLEYS. 

LADY ALICE; or, Two Sides cf @ 
icture. 


VIOLET DOUGLAS. 
HELEN’S DIARY; or, Thirty Years 
A 


go. 
CHRISTABEL KINGSCOTE, 


LONDON; SEELEY & CO., LIMITED, ESSEX STREET, a 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER 
AND COS LIST. 


BY THE LATE MISS BENSON. 


AT SUNDRY TIMES and in DIVERS 
MANNERS. By the late Mary ELRANoR Benson. With Portrait and 
Memoir. 2 vols, small crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

**Intrinsically — Atheneum 
“ An extremely delicate study.’ "__Anti-Jacobin. 


ART IN THE GARDEN. 


GARDEN-CRAFT: OLD and NEW. With 


16 Full-page Ilustrations and Plans, By Joun D. Seppixe. With Intro. 
ductory Memoir by the Rev. EpwarD Francis Russet, M.A. Demy 8vo. 


price 12s. 
“ Pleasant gossip and correct precent...... The illustrations of Eaglish, Dutch, and Italian 
gardens are a delightful feature of this book.” — Times 
“ Scarcely a line which is not worthy of study." "_ Standard. 


LABOUR IN FACTORIES. 


THE MODERN FACTORY SYSTEM. By 


R. Wuatety Cooke TAYLon, H.M.’s Inspector of Factories. Demy 8vo. ~{ 
“ We must welcome the book...... The author writes thoughtfully and semen 


OXFORD ANNALS. 


EARLY HISTORY of BALLIOL COLLEGE. 


By Frances DE Panavicint. Demy 8vo. 12s. 
“ Pleasant gossip about John de Balliol «nd his wife, about other early benefactors, about 
the statutes, and topography ot the Colleve, transe ribing copious passages from Matthew 
Paris, Antony & Wood, and the College registers, with translations." — 2 imes. 


MUSHROOMS AND TOADSTOOLS. 


BRITISH EDIBLE FUNGI: How to Distin- 


guish and How to Cook Them. With 12 Full-page Plates, containing Coloured 
upwards of 40 Species. By M. C. Cooke, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 
ice 7s. 


Combines scientific description with a popular style of writing.” — Times. 
INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


COLOUR-BLINDNESS and COLOUR-PER- 


CEPTION. By F. W. Epringe-Greex, M.D. With Coloured Plates, illus- 
trating Misconceptions of Colour which, within the Author's knowledge, have 
occurred to the Colour-Blind. Crown 8vo, 58, 

“ Written from a practical standpoint and a stant appeal to well-ascertained facts."” 


Speaker, 
JAPAN OF THE PAST. 


THINGS JAPANESE; being Notes on Various 
Subjects connected with Japan. By Bast. HALL CHAMBERLAIN, Professor 
of 4 and Philology in the Imperial University of Japan. Post 8vo. 
ice 7s. Gd. 
“ Amusing, instructive, well worthy of perusal.” —A theneum. 
THE NEW LIFE OF CHRIST. 


JESUS CHRIST. Bythe Rev. Father Dinoy, 


of the Order of St. Dominic. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 21s. 


“ These two volumes command admiration by their logical co . The narrative of a 
life whose divine purity has stood the test of centuries is characterized by wonderfal harmony 
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